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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


SOPHOCLES.—ELECTRA. PART VI. of the PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. : With Critical Notes, 


Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P., R-gius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 
Part I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Third Edition. 12s. 64. 


Part II, ORDIPUS COLONEUS. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. Part IV. PHILOCTETRS. | 324. Gd. 
Part III. ANTIGONE. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. Part V. TRACHINIAE. 12s. 64. 
“The whole edition, so far, exhibits perhaps the most complete and elaborate editorial work which bas ever appeared.” —Selviduy Levicw. 


CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS COMPILED by the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON ; 
THE STEAM-ENGINE and other HEAT-ENGINES. By J. A. Ewing, M.A. F.RS, M Inst.C.£,, 


Professcr of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics in the University of Cambridge. Demy Svo, 1fs. Tminediately. 


ANCIENT SHIPS. By Cecil Torr, M.A. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
BEOWULF. Edited, with Textual Footnotes, Index of Proper Names, and Alphabetical 


Gloseary, by A. J. WYATT, M.A. Lond., B.A. Cantab., sometime Scholar of Christ’s College. Crown Svo, &s. 6d. 


A DISCOURSE of the COMMON WEAL of this REALM of ENGLAND. First printed in 1581, 


and commonly attributed to W. 8. Edited from the MSS. by the late ELIZABETH LAMOND, Girton College. Crown Svo, 5s. 
‘Tt is our opinion that for interest and importance, few books recently published in the department of social history have approached this discourse on the ‘Common Weal of this Realm 
of England,’ and that none has surpassed it for editorial patience and insight.””—/ducationa/ Review. 


New and Cheaper Edition, fcap. 8vo, 4s, 64. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK, according to the Text followed in the 


——_—. ae with the Variations adopted in the Revised Version. Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, by the late F. H. A. SCRIVENER, 
A, -L., . 


ADVERSARIA CRITICA SACRA. With a short Explanatory Introduction. By the late F. H. A. 


SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. 
KINSHIP and MARRIAGE in EARLY ARABIA. By the late W. Robertson Smith, M.A., LLD., 
Fellow of Christ College, and Professor of Arabic. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
A NEW MANUAL FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES, 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By the Rev. A. W. Robinson, M.A, Jesus College, 


Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Wakefield. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
The BISHOP of SALISBURY.—* Contains much useftil information and sensible instruction.” 
The DEAN of 8ST. PAUL’S.—“ It will be most useful in assisting those engaged in teaching children the real meaning of the Church Catechism.” 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By J. Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 


of Christ College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ Throughout the book is of great merit.” —G w«rdian. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By S. L. Loney, MA, late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 


Cambridge. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. Or in Separate Parts :—Part I., up to and including the Solution of Triangles, 6s. Part II, ANALYTICAL TKIGONOMETRY, 33. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


HEAT and LIGHT. By R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Director of the Cavendish 


Laboratory. Crown 8vo, 5s. Ti 


Two Pa 


he Tr ris a so Published Separately. 
HEAT. By R. T. Gtazenrook. Crown Svo, 3s. | LIGHT. By R. T. Grazesnoox. Crown Svo, 3s. 
“ Teachers who require a book on Light, suitable for the class-room and the laboratory, would do well to adopt Mr. Glazebrook’s work.’’—— Naive. 
A further List of Forthcoming Volumes in this Series will be Sovwarded on application. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
CASIMIR DELAVIGNE, LOUIS XI. Edited with Intro. PLAUTUS.—ASINARIA. Edited by Rev. J. H. Gray, M.A, 


a and Notes, by H. W. EVE, M.A., Head Master of University College, School, Vellow and Classical Lecturer of Quecn’s College. N 
vondon. 2s, 
“Mr. W. H. Eve h bl rice to F- h teachers, but he has, perhaps, neve - 

done a better than when he prepared for the Pitt Press the Edition of Delavigue's Lous xt. CAESAR.—DE BELLO CIVILI. Book III. Edited by 

before us. The text itself is eminently suitable for boys in higher middle forms, and no one is A. G, PESKETT, M.A, Fel!ow cf Magdalene College, Cambridge. Nearly ready. 

better qualified than Mr. Eve, either by scholarship or teaching experience, to provide notes 

for them.”— Guardian. A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

GUIZOT.—DISCOURS SUR L’HISTOIRE DE LA REVO- THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A. S. 
LUTION D’ANGLETERRE. Eéited by H. W. EVE,?* 4. 2s. 6d. WEST, M.A. 2s. 62. 

ARISTOPHANES.—VESPAE. By Cc. x. Graves, M A., _ # Will soon become a standard text in secondary schools, and mark an epoch in the teaching 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 60. Immediately, | of English grammar,” —(vardian, 

EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Introduction and Notes NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 
by W. 8S. HADLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. | Nearly vewdy. 


TACITUS—AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. Edited by the *ARADISE LOST. Books III. and IV. With Introduction, 
Rey. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A., late Fel!ow of Christ’s College. 38. (| New/y realy. Cambridge. 2s. 


Lonpnon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Campripce University Press Wanrenousr, Avi- Manta Lane, 
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O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
MEN in all parts, willipg to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, civing full particulars and terms, sent grati The list 
includes private asylums, &e ; schools also ree »mmended,—Address 


Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, 


UTHORS desirous of controlling the 
Publication of theic Works, and acquiring the largest pre- 
portion of the Profits, may do so by applying, in the first instance, 
to“ D.” care of Watson's Advertia ing Offices, 150, Fleet Street, London, 
B.C. MSS. she mild, in ne case, be forwarded until after communicating 
with the Advertiser 
| Dig UCUTION, Voice Production, Gesture, 
Shakespeare, Gymnasties, Dels arte, Esthetic, Physical and 
ocal Drill, Private Lessons in Expression, Practice in Reading, 
Renltatin m, and Criticism The CHAPFEE NOBLE TRAINING 
ACHLOOL of EXPRESSION, 15, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. 
Principal, Miss FANNIE MASON, 
BY RON — SHELLEY — KEATS: IN 
MEMORIAM ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES for the BEST 
ESSAY in ENGLISH, written by a Woman of any nation. Third set. 
With Portrait of Foundress and “Gossip.” Is, éd.—PFor rales, sen 
wkiressed halfpenny wrapper to Kose Mary Crawsuay, Bwich, 


Breconshire 7 
TYPE-WRITING. 
f UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &e.— 
Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully an promptly 
typewritten by Rayvxe & Co., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, W.C 
rivate room for dictation, Highest references. Translations. 


pus FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Lowest Charges. Highest Speed, 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Don 
Price List 115, Fleet Street. London. 


CATALOGUES 
VOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promety supplied on moderate terms, 
ATALOGUES on application. 
DU lL. AU & CW., 37, Sono Sevare. 


BAEDE KER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIPE BOOKS 
New we detailed Catalogue sent post free on augpentio mn. 
DULAU & CO. Sono Square, Lonpeon 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTTL FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
is, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forrian Books and Perropicacs at the most 
moderate prices. 


tte Son “p} iO. 


ORIENTAL WORKS. 
MES SkS. LUZAC & CO, have a large 


k of ORTENTAL WORKS, and can supply them, if not 
in stock, quickly and at moderate prices 


TU Z4¢ & CO’JS ORIENTAL LIST. 








Contaimimeg Notes and News en, and a Biographical List of, all 
new Publications on Afric t and the East. Published Monthly 
Aneel Subseription (p« st : free os : 

r Vou vemy, | . Ih, writes: Ik Co.'s 
Oriental List ‘ Ves the support of Oriental stu tents it 
gives, under the h * Notes and News,’ details about important 
Oriental works, w ot! ore Jull and more carcsul than any- 
thing of the sort to " he ve 

i V., No. Ul (Mareh,. 14), just out. A few copies of Vols, I 


el 
te IV. are still to be had (half-bound, with full Author's Ludex, &c.) 
at ds, net each volume 


Lists and Catalo: s of Uriental Works to had on upplication 


LUZAC & CO., Publishers to the India Office, 46, Gre x Russell 
Street (opposite the British Museum), London, W 








UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 
ALTERATION OF DATE. 
he University Court of the University of Glasgow will, in the month 
0 Y or some subsequent date, proceed to the appointment ofa 


JUL 
» ROP ESSOR to occupy this newly-instituted Chair, 
For the present, the duties are as follows :—The Ordinary Course will 





consist of 100 Lectures, the Honours Course of 50 Lectures, and the 
Professor will not be required to teach for more than six months. 
The Normal Salary attached by Ordinance to the Chair is £900. 
The appointment will be made ed vitam aut culpam, and carries with 
it the right to ¢ 
_ The undersis 
1 ~ tes 


pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance 

ed will give full information as to the duties, &c., and 
requested to lodge with him twenty copies of their 
of any Testimonials they may desire to submit, on or 


,» 12th June 
Avan E, CLarrerton, 
Geantany, to the Glasgow U niversity ¢ ‘ourt, 
, West Regent Stree t, Glasgow. 


UNiversrry of GLASGOW. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY CHAIR. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, in te month 
of July or some subsequent date, pees eed to appoint a PROFESSOR 
to oceupy the above Chair in this University, recently rendered vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties from Ist 
October next, from which date the appointment will take effect. 

The Normal Salary of the Chair has been fixed by Ordinance at £800. 
The Chair has an official residence attached to i 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it 
the right to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance, 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish 
any further information desired, twenty copies of his Application, and 
twenty copies of any Te stimonials he ms ay desire to submit, on or 


before Tuesday, 12th June. 
Aan E. CLarrertoy, 
Secre tory to the Glasgow U niversity Court, 
, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The following EXAMINATIONS will be held at Owens College, 
Manchester ; University College, Liverpool; and Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, in J une 

An ENTR iNC E EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
Faculty of Medicine), on MONDAY, June 18th, and following days. 

An E ares ANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
Faculty Music), on MONDAY, June 18th, and following days. 

AP RE 1 IMINARY EXAMINATION (introductory to the Faculties 
of Arts, Science and Law) on THURSDAY, Juxe Mth, and following 








be fore "Tue sday 








The Examination Fee (£2), accompanied by a list of the subjects 

presented, must be sent to the Reersrear, from whom conditions of 

entrance and turther particulars can be obtained on or before J une Ist. 
Manchester, April, 1804 


MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 
The Council invite} APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSOR- 
SII 

A optic ations, accompanied by thirty-six copies of eo 
should be sent to the undersigned, not later than the 26th of May, 1 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter upon their duties 
on the Ist of October, 1894. - A 

Candidates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing. 

Further particulars may_be obtained from 

Gro. H. _ Mort ry, Secretary. 


RES H AM COLLEGE, Basinghall 8 Street, 
.C.— TWO LECTURES by J. LARMOR, D.Se., FLT 

“THE Xi THER and its RELATIONS to MATERL AL r ENO. 
MENA,” will be given on TUESDAY, May 8th, and Wednesd: ays 
May 9th.—TWO FINAL LECTURES of the COURSE on “CHANCE 
will be given by KARL PEARSON, M.A., on THURSDAY, May loth, 
and Friday, May llth. All Four Lectures are Free to the public, and 
commence at 6.1m. 


(THE GROVE, HIGHGATE, LONDON, N, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Paice Mrs. LACEY, 

Iikap- Sateen LACEY, Somerville Hall, Oxford ; First Class 
in the Honour School of Modern History; Oxford University 
Extension Lecturer, 

Visitine Teacner - 

Miss 4. W. Kinnarpy, Somerville Hall, "Oxford; First Class in the 
Honour School of Natural Science 

Miss A. G. Eanv, Newnham College, 
Sciences Tr: pos. 

Miss C. M. Repprxe, Girton College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos 

Miss M. R. Hoste, Lady Margaret Mall, Oxtord; Honours, Classical 
Moderations. 

Miss Lovisa Drewny (English Language, Elocution). 

Mr. Artucer Somenvett, Professor at the Royal College of Music. 

Miss Gatuarzy, Associate of the Royal College of Music. 

Mr. R. Carropus (Violin). 

Mme. Onivient (Dancing and Physical Exercises). 

W. Mc Puenses a neing and Drill). 
FERENCE PERMITTED To :— 

The Lady Laura Rilline Miss M. Shaw-Lefevre, late Principal of 
Somerville Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnsen, Hon. Sec. Association for the 
Education of Women, Oxtord ; Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville 

tall; the Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester; the Rev. Professor 

Symes, M.A., Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

The NEXT TERM will begin MAY 4th. 


YD , 
IGHER CAMBRIDGE, Froebel and 
advanced Examinations. —STUDENTS PREPARED in 
Classes connected with North London Collegiate School, under Miss 
Buss's superintendence. Arrangements made for boarding in neigh- 
bourhood.— Address Miss Tortis, 145, Camden Road, N.W. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.— 

Detached House ; stands on top of Cliff; South Aspect ; Private 

Viayfield; Resident Masters.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONE LL, iorse 
Clit, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


K DUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 
ment . requirements to R. J. Bexvon, MA., 8, Lancaster Vlace, 
Strand. 











Cambridge ; First Class Natural 








Salvage of the valuable Library of a Nobleman; Scientific and 
Philosophical Libraries of Two Gentlemen, and other Collec- 
tions; Two Pen-and-Ink Sketches by Thackeray ; Engraving 
after "Constable, * The Cornfield,’ dc. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY-LANE, W.C. 
at 1 o'clock each day, as under :— 

On TUESDAY, May 8, SALVAGE from the 
valuable LIBRARY of a NOBLEMAN, including Gould’s Grand 
Works on Ornithology, 48 vols—and other Important Works on 
History, Science anc ” Art, Bibliography, &c., which, being only 
externally injured, are capable of being re-bound. 


On WEDNESDAY, May 9, and Two Following 
Days, the SCIENTIFIC and PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES 3 
TWO GENTLEMEN. including the Writings of G. H. Lewes, Bain. 
Herbert les La Hamilton, Lange, Lotze, i ee 

Crust. 





Infusoria—Walker’s Insecta Br Dupuy’s Mo 





Biologie der Pflanzen, 2 vols.—Koch’s —~ 

vols.—Journals and Proceedings of Learned Societies—Sets of Edin. 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews—Theological w orks in handsome bind. 
ings by Le Bedford. Clarke, Mackenzie, &c.—Notes and Queries, 
a nice set, 76 vols. —Early Editions of the Works « of Lever, Dickens, 
and Thackeray—Two Original Sketches by Thackeray—Drawing by 
Smirke and an Album of Plates by G. Cruikshank—Franks and 
Autographs—Engraving, _— Cornfield,’ after Constable—Schloss’s 
Bijou Almanac for 1842, 

To be v iewed, and Catalogues had. 


PALESTINE 1 EXPLORATION FUND. 


On TUESDAY, Ma May 8, at 4 P. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF ‘YORK 

will wonite at_a Lecture to be delivered in 

HE WESTMINSTER TOWN BAS, 
By Major CONDER, R. 
“FUTURE RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE” 
(A Firman for ees "my at Jerusalem having been granted 
by the Sublime Porte). 

Doors open at 3.30 p.m. Reserved seats, 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; Unreserved, 
2s. 6d. and 1s. Early application should be made to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, =, Ropover-oqmate, w, 

By order, EORGE A RMSTRONG, Assistant Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


ATER-COLOURS. —The One Hundred and Twenty-first 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 


10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Catalogve, is. 
A.rrep D. Friee. R.W.S., Secretary. 


Royxar | ACADEMY of ARTS.— The 


EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, the 7th May, 
Admission (from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., except on first day, when it opens at 
10 a.m.), Is. Catalogues 1s, and 1 is. . 6d. Season Tickets, 5s. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 

The 4ist ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by British and Foreign Artists, including “* The Meeting of the Waters,” 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., and a Collection of Pictures and Studies 
from Nature by Professor C. Herrxer, is NOW OPEN. Admission, 
including Catalogue, 1s. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 


SCULPTURES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, and 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
“Garden Scene,” Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull, &c. Modelled 
from tine famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (parian). 

“ Interesting and faithful reproductions.”—Athenaeum, Oct. 7, 1893. 
Descriptive P: ectus on applic ation to ALFRED Jean arvis (Sole Pub- 
lisher), 48, Willes Road, London, N.V 


P RINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
= 

EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, Gough Square, 4, Bolt ourt, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
Rte pared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of ‘first-class 
ewspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, yay Pevepectuoss, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c., in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
— Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
mploy none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
> Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing De; rtments 

conducted. Telephone 2759. Telegraph, ** Africanism, London. 


AGENCY FOR, AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

@® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 pay 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLI LIC to the:< 7 facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London’ or tilling, on the most 
favourable terms, oo for their own STANDARD PU BLICA- 
TLONS, and for L AMERIC AN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
© ATAIA JGUES sent on anplicatio lication. _ 





























THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GA GALLERY 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 
Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 
Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXENBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS- 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG. 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, | PRADO, MADRID, 

FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 


AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, Xe. 

THE AUTOTYPE ‘FINE. ART CATALOGUE 
ef 184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One SHILLING. 


AUTOTYPE : a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New Pamurntet—Free on Appiication. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


EIGHT HOURS for WORK. By John Rae, M.A, Author of 


** Contemporary Socialism.”” Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. Third Thousand. 


8vo, 103. net. 


The LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by W. Aldis 


WRIGHT. 2vols. New Edition. Globe Svo, 10s. [Tue Everstry Senirs. 


READINGS on the INFERNO of DANTE, chiefly based on the 


Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. EDWARD MOORE, D.D., Hon. D.Litt., Dublin, Principal of 8s. Edmund Hall, Oxford, In 2 vols., 

crown S8vo, 30s. 

*,° Uniform with “ Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante,” by the same Author. 

ACADEMY.—“ Long residence in Italy, and thorough mastery of its language and literature, have specially fitted 
Mr. Vernon for the task of translation, enabling him to render difficult idioms and fine shades of meaning with « precision 
scarcely to be attained by distant seholars whose knowledge of Italian is chiefly derived from books.......Mr. Vernon’s present 
work, built on the same lines as the * Readings on the Purgatorio,’ is an equally valuable and even more comprehensive guide.” 
TIMES.—“ The reputation of the author and the high merit of his tormer work sufficiently attest the quality and merit 
of his present labours.” 


PRACTICAL BOTANY for BEGINNERS. By F. O. Bower, D.Sc., 


F.R.8., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow, Author of “ A Course cf Practical Instruction in 
Botany.” Globe Svo, 3s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for the STUDY of VARIATION. Treated with 


Especial Regard to Discontinuity in the Origin of Species) By WILLIAM BATESON, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 21s. net. 

Prof. A. Macauister, F.R.8., in the EX POSITVL,.—*“ He bas earned the gratitude of all biologists by his boldness in 
acting as pioneer in a most arduous task, and he deserves the thanks of all thoughtful men for the spirit in which he has 
carried out his researches.”’ 

NATURAL SCIENCE.—“ It is impossible to exaggerate the skill and care with which this has been done, and there can 
be no question that a most excellent introduction to the study of variation has been written.” 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Rolf Boldrewood. 3 vols, 


crown 8vo, 31s. 64. 
SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Boldrewood possesses something of the secret of Defoe. He tells his tale with so much precision and 
80 —a he compels the reader to accept 1t....... We congratulate Mr. Boldrewood upon having again achieved 
a success, 


GLASGOW HERALD,—*Siogularly vivid and natural in its description of the most desperate and startling incidents.” 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Mary Angela Dickens. 3 vols, 


crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
W ORLD.—* The most skilfully constructed, most evenly written, most progressively and consistently interesting novel 
ehe has yet produced...... There is strong drawing in the character of Mrs. Romayne.’’ 
BOOKMAN.—* Bhe is an analyst of character, merciless often, always unflinching, but honest, serious, and capable.” 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and his FAMILY. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND SON. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, and BATTLES. By Archibald Forbes, 
MACMILLAN & C0., LONDON. 

















PART I., now ready, price 4s. net. 


A NEW SYRIAC LEXICON. 


By DR. C. BROCKELMANN, Brestav. 
With a Preface by PROFESSOR T. NELDEKE. 


_ NOTE.—The Parts will be issued in steady succession, and it is hoped that the publication 
will be completed early next year. The price (in parts) will not exceed £2. A detailed 
Prospectus, with Sructmen Pace, will be sent by the Publishsrs free on application. 





Eprneurcu: T. & T. CLARK, 38, Gronce Srreer. 
London: Simrxix, Manrsuatt, Hamitton, Kenr & Co., Limited. 


MESSBs. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


TO AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


NORTHERN 


Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of Prnoige high- 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, class short aud 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the serial — tiction ; 


leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


NEWSPAPER 


bright sketches; 


. rticles 
Process Blocks for ithe purpose of Ordinary once 
Messrs. DRUMMOND co. Hustrations, and best Processes KENDAL. SYNDICATE, jects. 


in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archxologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C, DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their | 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process | 
for the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs. 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., d:c., at a moderate cost. 
; Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post free 


HOM@OPATHICO FAMILY IN- 


STRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and W. Errs. 


prescribes for general diseases. 
London: Jamrs Evrs & Co. (Ltd.), 48, Threadneedle Street, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


With 6 Illustrations, royal Svo, 5s. net. 


‘MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD: 


| ° ° ’ 
| Proceedings and Addresses on the Occasion of the 
Opening of the College Buildings and Dedication 


Describes fully and | of the Chapel, October 18, 19, 1893. 





and 170, Piccadilly. Lond? Mans, Green & Co. 
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Vir. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Ready iminediately at al Libraries and —n 


POLAR GLEAMS. 

An Account of a Voyage in the Yacht, “ Blencathra,”’ 
through the Kara Sea to the Yenesei River. 
bY HELEN PEL. 

With a Preface by the MARQUESS of DUP FERINand AVA, 
And Contributions be Captain TOS®P 1 WisGlNs 
and FREDERICK G. JACK 50ON. 

With numerous Full-Page Ilustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, i5s. 





Ready this day at all Booksellers. 
NEW EDITION OF MR. ~ cca IMPORTANT 
\. 


WOR 
ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred 
MILNER. 


formerly Under-Secretary for Finance in 
Egypt. New and Cheaper Fdition, with an additional 
Prefatory Chapter on Egypt ia 1894. Large crown, Svo, 
with Map, cloth 7s. 6. 


A NEW STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 


MISTHER ORYAN: An Incident in 


the History of a Nation. By EDWARD McNULTY. 
Small Svo, elegantly bound, Se. 64. 
{Uniform with “ Stephen Remars 


Sixteenth Thousand now Ready. 


STEPHEN REMARX: A Story of 


Societv and Religion. By the Hon. and Rev. JAME4 
— Small 8vo, paper, ls.; elegantly boued 
3s. 


Parts I.—IV. now ready. 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and 


NATURE. An entirely new and beautifully Iustrated 
Work. By J.C. L. Sparkes, Principal of the National 
Art Training School, South Kensington; and I. W. 
Burbidge, M.A., Curator of the University Botanical 
Gardens, Dublin. Iu Six Parts. 2a. 61. each. 


“The illustrations are really beautiful. They are of the natural 
size, excellently grouped, and the colour printing is excuptionally 
gouml.”—Guardian, 

The letterpress is excellent and the drawings are admirable.”— 


Black and White. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
A NEW FRENCH TEXT BOOK edited by Mr. BOTELLE, 
LE MILLION DU PERE RACLOT By 


EMILE RICILEBOURG. Cloth, ts. 6d. net. 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By James 
BOLELLE. BA, (Univ, Gall 
Master at Dulwich College. 


A FIRST FRENCH READER and EXER- 


Oflicier Académie, Senior Freuch 
Crown, Svo, cloth, is. td. 


CISE BOOK. Ry W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A, Head Master 
of the Marling School, Stroud. With Vocabularies. Crown svo, 
cloth, Is, 


BALZAC.—Une TENEBREUSE AFFAIRE. 


Edited by JAMES BOTELLE. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
STAHL.—MAROUSSIA. Edited by James 
BOLELLE, Cloth, 1s. 6.1. net. 
HUGO. — QUATRE - VINGT - TREIZE. 
Edited by JAMES BOTELLE, 2s. Gd. net. 
DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. Edited by 


FRANCIS TARVER, M.A. 2s. Gc, net, 


GREVILLE.—PERDUE, Edited by James 


BULELLE, 2s, 61. net, 


DUMAS.—Les TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. 


Edited by Prof. SUMICH RAST. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 
Edited by A; JAMSON SMITH, M.A., amd CM. DIX, M.A 

MODERN FRENCH READINGS. Edited 
by A.J. SMITH, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 


WORKS By DR. WORMELL. 
THE MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. Ry 


Dr. WORMELL, Headmaster of the Central Foundation Schools 
of London Laree crown, Svo. Complete Work, Gd. with 
Answer aris f. anud Il, separately, 25. each; Answers 
mily, | 


AN ELEMENTARY 
TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS. Specially 
— Pally ‘lusts sted ti bg yy Vo ay 
SULUTIONS for Teachers and Private Students, 3s. net. 
LECTURES on SOUND, HEAT, 
LIGHT. Popular ¢ 
Evening Classe 
Crown Svo 


and 

muses of Instruction for Junior Students and 
. Each in one vol, with numerous Ilustrations 
cloth, Is. net cach. 






\N ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
FOURIERK’S SERIES, and SPHERICAL, 
CYLINDRICAL, and ELLIPSOTIDAL HARMONICS, With 
Applications to Problems in Mathematical Physies. By W. EB 
BYERLY, Pe. D, Professorof Mathematies in Harvard University. 
svo, cloth, ls. fd. 


LONDON : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bevrorp Street, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Offce. 
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The only Full and Adequate Fine Art ‘Representation of | Notice.—The First Article o on 1 the Royal Academy by M. H. 
| Spielmann, with 8 Studies by Sir Frederic Leighton, 


the Royal Academy. 
Ready Next Week, Part I., price 1s., of 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 


1894. 


To be completed in Five Parts, 1s. each, or 1 vol., 
Work embraces the following, amongst other important characteristics :— 


This unique 


The PICTURES are produced SUFFIC LEN TLY LARGE to give an admirable idea of | 


the originals. 
The PICTU RES are reproduce 


Tt will contaia some IMPORTANT AUADEMY 


EXOLUSILVELY in this |publication. 


NOTES of an explanatory character will be issued ia the Concluding Part. 


N.B.—Orders should at once be given, as the Work has each ye 
been out of print within a few days of publication, and it will not be 


reprinted. 


THEATRES 


gery My ny 
Pils EVENING, at 7.50, THE COTTON es. Mes: 
Vharles Warner, ¢ ht SC artwright, A. Williams, a) Neill, 


Herbert Flemming; Mesdames Alma Stanley, Halt Caine, 
Dion Boucienuit, and Miss Marion Terry. 
COMEDY ‘THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 810, FROU-FR Messrs. 


Brandon Thomas, Cvril Maude, H. B. Irving, Will Dennis, 
Crawley, &c. ; Miss Vane, Miss Marte Linden, Mixs Radcly fre, 
Miss O’ Brian, Mies M. Butler, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHAKLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
Penley. Messrs. Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, H. Farmer 
Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Emmic Merrick, Clayton, Nina Boucicault. Pre- 
ceded, at 8, by IN THLE EYES OF THE WORLD. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 


PICTURES, which wi'l appear 


| 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15. Christmas Edition of LITTLE | 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Messrs, KB. J. Lopnen, Jobn 
F. Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tate, W. 8. 
Mesdames Holland, Moore, Alice Lethbridge, G, Whiteford, 
kk. Greville, Thorne, M. Marsden, and Miss May Yohe. 
At 7.40, WE \THERWISE. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, UTOPLA, LIVITED. Measra. 
Rutland Barrinston, W, H. Denny, J. Le Haye, W. Pas-more, 
Seott-Fishe, Gridley, 8S. Kurvell, and C, 
Mesdames Nancy M'Intosh, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, 
and Rosina Brandrarm. 


STRAND THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, JAUNTY JANE SHORE. 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Fdwaid Lewis, Fred Emney, Arthur 
Nelstone, Alfred P. Phillips, Chas. Lovell; Mesdames Grace 
Huntley, Enumeline Orford, Fiorence Daly, ‘Ada Doré e, Carrie 
Coote, Hilda Hanbury, Millie Marion, Nellie and Maggie 
Bowman, and Miss Alice Atherton. 


TRAFALGAR THEATRE, 


THUS EVENING, at 8.15, GO-BANG. , Mesdames Jessie 
Bond, Agnes Hewitt, Adelaide Astor, Meevie Roberts, Rubie 
Temple, and Letty Lind; Messrs. Tlarry Grattan, George 


Grossmith, jun., 
Rosse, and John T.. 


Arthur Playfair, 
Shine, 


SHAVES 
For 6°. 
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Kennioghat ; | 


Laidlaw, R. Carse ; | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sidney Howard, Frederick H 


A STICK of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP | 


Is SAID TO LAST A YEAR. 
VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 6d., 1 -, 16, 2-, and 2 
VINOLIA BSBILAVING CAKES, 1/-, 2-, and 3- 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
JB RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
OURS, tv 
] JOTTED M EATS, and ¥¢ RK and GAME 
JyJSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF 'TKA, 
PPPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
QPECLAL I LiES for INVALIDs, 
IMILATIONS, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


CAUTION—BI 4 ae ut 


I!, LITTLE STANHOPE: STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Bart., P.R.A., appears in 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


For MAY, price 1s., which contains— 


price 7s. 6d. 
“GREAT YARMOUTH.” 


“THE FAN.” By Atpert Moore. 
Original Etching by Peacy Rosertson, A.R.P.-E. 
| PRIVATE PICTURE COLLECTIONS in GLASGOW and WEST of SCOTLAND.—MR, 


Photogravure. 


ANDREW MAXWELL’S COLLECTION. By Roserr Watkxer. With7 Illustrations. 


Illustrations. 


| EMMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER. By the Rev. 


W. J. Lorrie. With Three 


i with such care as to ensure PERFECT IMPRESSIONS. “LITTLE ROUBILLAC” In Two Parts. By Avstix Dosson. With Three Illustrations. 


RECENT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. With Four Dlustrations. 


Gray, F.8.A. Se 


Joun Futreyove, R.1. 


Vol. IL, MAY, 18%. Price 1s. 


THE FREE REVIEW: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 
Contents. 

PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH: a Problem. By Scotutvs 
THE SHADOW of the TUDOR LEGEND. By 8. Barker Boorm. 
TIME CRY of the CURATES. By C. N. Bannuam. 
THE USEFULNESS of PROFIT-SHARING, 
MARRIAGE in EAST LONDON, By W. F. Deytoy, 
MORAL LUNATICS. By A. L. Lee 


“INTIMATIONS of IMMORTALITY.” By W. Kyox Jonson, 


TILE RIGHT to LABOUR, By J. T. Buaxenarp. | 
THE FUTURE of CHRISTIANITY in INDIA, By A Native or By THOMAS > MACLAGAN, 


INDIA. 
TILE MORALITY of a PEOPLE. By Artuce Lyxcu. 
London : Swan Sonvensenems & Co., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weckly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 
SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices, 
LISTS GRATIS AND post FREE 





| 
| 
| 


By Leoro.p Katscuer 





| THE mtg yy PORTRAITS of ROBERT BURNS: a Sketch. By the late J. M. 
ot. With Nine Illustrations. 


| ave MARIA in ROME. Poem by Miss Maruitpg Butyp. 


With Three Illustrations by 


"WILD NATURE in LONDON: as Seen by an Animal Painter. With Five Iilustrations. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With Seven Illustrations. 
| THE CHRONICLE of ART: Art in April. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LiMiTED, » Lan DGATE Hn, lL Lonpon. 


A NEW > ENGLISH ‘DICTIONARY. 


THE ROYAL 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


WORD TREASURY. 


M.A., 


Of the Royal High School and the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The Dictionary consists of 714 pages, printed in 
a clear, distinctive type. 

The Derivation or Source of each word is given, 
and the pronunciation shown. 

The Definitions and Meanings are stated in simple 
terms, and following the meaning is a List or 
Smunar or Synonymcus Worps—a specially useful 
feature and literary help, which will commend it- 
self to all users of a dictionary, not only materially 
assisting to a clear understanding of the word 
sought, but providing a choice of alternative words, 
from which the most appropriate for any purpose 
may be selected. 

Besides the Dictionary proper there is an Appendix 
containing Words, Phrases, and Noteworthy Say- 
ings, from the Latin, Greek, and Modern Languages; 
Abbreviations in common use; Prefixes and Affixes ; 
and List of Geographical Roots, with Meanings. 

* One of the best of the smaller dictionaries that we have 


seen.”’— Westminster Gazette. 
‘Mr. Maclagan merits high praise for his work, and has 


| given good grounds for enroiling his name among ‘scholarly 
| British lexicographers.”—Kducationa! News. 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY | 


10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librezy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 314, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t. B.C 


(] ) THE wily advertiser seeketh to pro- 
l voke merriment. 

-)) ANOBIUM ERODITUM, the devouring 
(2 book-worm, turns up its nose (and its toes) 
at Stickphast Paste. 

(3) ANYBODY go one better ? 

e 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 


A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially 
taking the place of tea. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supr lie 3s the nee - “l enersy without unduly enciting 
tl tem.—Sold in Ps ets and Tins, by Grocers, Labelle 

} mes Evrst& Co., Lt ay moopathic Chemists, London. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35, Paternoster Row, 
Lonpvon, E.C. 
PARKSIDE, Eptnnvron ; AND New York. 


Fe vurth Edition, pp. 300, 5s, 


ROTOPLASM: Physical ‘Life and Law. 
By Prof. Lionen Béave, F.R.S, Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer 
Strauss, Tyndall, and — others. 
Hanntson & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. _ 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


RKBEC BAN K, 


I 
| B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACC OUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £1¢ 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES scar and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smell sums c2 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, “with full particulars post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.’S 
LIST. 





Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


MEMORIALS of OLD HAILEY- 
BURY COLUEGE. By the late BRAND 
SAPTE, Sir MONIER MUNIER-WILLIAMS, 
FREDERICK CHARLES DANVERS, PEROY 
WIGRAM, Sir STEUART COLVIN BAYLEY, 
and many Contributors. Fcap. 4to, buckram, 
21s. net. 

A small Edition on Hand-made Paper, with 

Plates on Japanese Paper, 42s. net. 





THE WHITEHALL SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Printed in Large Type on antique 
laid Paper. A readable and handy Volume. 
Vols. I., II., and III., already published. In 
buckram and in cloth, 5s. ; in half-parchment, 
with gilt top, 6s. 


The ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 
of INDIA. By Dr. GUSTAV OPPERT. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 20s. 





SOME MEMORIES of BOOKS, 
AUTHORS, and EVENTS. By JAMES 
BERTRAM. Being Reminiscences of De 
~~ Scott, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. 


GOLD, SPORT, and COFFEE in 
MYSORE. By R. H. ELLIOTT, Author of 
** Experiences of a Planter.’’ With a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 








The INDIAN EYE on ENGLISH 
LIFE. ByB.M. MALABARI. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE RIVAL POWERS in 
CENTRAL ASIA. By JOSEF POPOWSEI. 
Translated by A. B. BRABANT and Edited 
by CHAS. E. D. BLACK. Witha MAP of the 
PAMIRS and PART of AFGHANISTAN, 
measuring 25 inches by 18} inches. 


This Map has been specially compiled from the 
most recent data, and gives in a concise form a 
correct view of the situation inthe Pamirs. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, Map in Pocket, 12s. 6d. 





A MONOGRAPH on the COINS 
of the HINDU STATES of RAJPUTANA. 
By Surgeon-Capt. W. W. WEBB. With 12 
Plates and a Map in Colours, showing the Mint 
eS Rajputana. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 

8. ne 


VOL. V. OF CONSTABLE'S ORIENTAL 
MISCELLANY. 


RAMBLES and RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. By Sir 
W. H. SLEEMAN. Edited by VINCENT 
ARTHUR SMITH, 3.0.8. 2 vols, 12s. net. 


THE A R TI S T. 
Edited by) VISCOUNT MOUNTMORRES. 
NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


Lonpox: A. CONSTABLE & CO. 
14, Paruiament SrREeEt. 





MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS, 


Now ready, New and Enlarged Edition (1072 pp.), with 
numerous Illustrations, demy Svo, cloth, 9s., net. 


JOHNSON’S 
GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 


A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, 
AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED, 
By C. H. WRIGHT, F.R.M.S., and D. DEWAR 
(Curator of the Glasgow Botanic Garden). 

‘* We are glad to see the publishers of this valuable work 
again in the field with a new edition, thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged. It is without doubt one of the most 
reliable and important gardening dictionaries that has ever 
been published ; in fact, as a dictionary and guide for gardeners, 
amateur or professional. its equal is not to be found in horti- 
cultural literature...... forms a marvellous digest of matters 
horticultural, and a standard work for the guidance of all in- 
terested in the art and science of Gardening. Itis beautifully 
printed. and the style in which it is turned out is highly 
creditable to the eminent publishers.” — The Hortien/tural Times, 





own Svo. 


POUSHKIN’S “PROSE. TALES. The 


Captain’s Daughter—Doubrovsky—-The Queen of Spades 
—An Amateur Peasant Girl - The Shot—The Snowstorm— 
The Postmaster—The Coffin-maker—Kirdjali. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by T. KEANE. 


Now ready, 2 vols., demy Svo, 32s., ~ aad and Completely 
Revised Edition of 


SCRIVENER’S PLAIN INTRO- 
DUCTION to the CRITICISM of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. For the Use of Biblical Students. Edited by 
the Rev. EDWARD MILLER, M.A., formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Illustrated with 
Portrait and numerous Lithographed Plates. 

*,* This, the Fourth Edition of this Standard Work, while 
including much new matter left by the late Dr. Scrivener 
himself, has been Jargely rewritten and carefully edited by 
the Rev. Epwarp Mutter. In his editorial work Mr. Mi.urr 
has had the assistance of distinguished scholars who are 
leaders ia their several cepestmente. 


Pp. Svo, ‘8v0, 38. 64 6d 


EARLY AND LATE POEMS. 


By C. J. RIETHMULLER. 
“ Musical, healthy in thought, elevated in tone.” 
Pirmingham Gazette. 

“Some tuneful and graceful lyrics, which decidedly deserve 
not the burial ‘ under a miscellaneous mass of literature’ of 
which the author speaks in the preface. ‘Men of England’ 
and ‘The Parting of Comrades’ are stirring songs, and 
* Oblivion’ is not less excellent in a very different style of 
sentiment.”’—Saivrday Review. 

** Such pieces as * Artist and Statesman,’ the many ballads, 
and the three closing poems, make one wish for more of these 
cheerful strains.” — Liverpool Mercury. 


NEW a OF THE ALDINE POETS. 
8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


THOMAS PARNELL. Edited, with 
Memoir and Notes, by GEORGE A. AITK EN. With 
Portrait. 

THE SERIES NOW INCLUDES: 


Blake, Edited by W. M. Rosserrt. 

Burns. Edited by G. A. Arrken. 3 vols. 
Butler. Edited by R. Brey Jounson. 2 vols. 
Campbell. Edited by the Rev. A. W. Hut. 


With Memoir by W. ALLINGHAM. 
Chatterton. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Sxzar. 


2 vols. 
Chaucer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris. With 
Memoir by Sir H. NICOLAS. 6 vols. 
Churchill. Edited by James Hannay. 
Coleridge, Edited T. Asur. 2 vols. 
Dryden. Edited by Rev. R. Hoorgn. 
Gray. Edited by J. Brapsuaw, LL.D. 
Herbert. Edited by Rev. A. B. Grosarr. 
Herrick, Edited by Grorce Sarntsuunry. 2 vols. 
Keats. Edited by the late Lord Hovanron. 
Milton. Edited by Dr. Brapsnaw. 3 vols. 
Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With Memoir 
by JOHN DENNIS. 3 vols. 
Prior. Edited by R. B. Jounson. 2 vols. 
Raleigh and Wotton and the Courtly Poets, 
from 1540 1650. Edited by Ven. Archdeacon 
HANNAG, De C.L. 
Rogers, Edited by Epwarp Bett. 
Scott. Edited by Joun Dennis. 5 vols. 
Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton Forman. 5 vols. 
Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Cottier. 5 vols. 


Vaughan. Sacred Poems and Pious Ejacula- 
NS. Edited by the Rev. H. 


Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. all DEN. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent GARDEN. 


2 vols. 


5 vols. 


7 vols. 





MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
2 vols , crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net each volume. 


THE EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the 
THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, 
and ROMANS. 


WITH NOTES AND DISSERTATIONS. 
Incluiing an Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture, 
originally published in “ Essays and Reviews. 
By the late B. JOWETT, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greck in the 
University of Oxford, 
Doctor in Theology in the Univ ersity of Leyden. 


Edited and Condensed by LEWis CAMPBELL, 


Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 

This work was first published in 1855. A second and 
thoroughly Revised Edition appeared in 1899, and was rapidly 
exhausted, but the author did not reissue the work during his 
lifetime. 

The present Edition is so divided that the text of the 
Epistles, together with the Notes and Introductions, forms the 
First Volume, whilst the Essays and Dissertations are con- 
tained in the Second Volume. 

The Volumes can be purchased separately. 


A NEW, ENLARGED, AND REVISED EDITION. 
Svo, 18s. 


’ 

SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY of MYPHOLOGY, BIOGRAPITY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. A New, Enlarged, and Revised Edition, 
with many New Vans and [llustrations, Edited by G. EB. 
MARINDIN, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. With ov er 800 IUustrations, 


BOOKS TO READ. 
2 vole., 8vo, 32a. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, late Dean of West- 
mioster. By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A. 
Third Edition. 
8vo, 16s. 


CORRESPONDENCE of MR. JOSEPH 


JEKYLL with his SISTER-IN-LAW, Lady GERTRU DE 
SLOANE STANLEY. Edited, with a Brief Memoir, by 
the Hon. ALGERNUN LUOURKE. 


Crown S8vo, 24s. 


THE PAMIRS. By the Eari of 
DUNMORE, 2 vols. With Maps and ment yor 
| Second Eilition. 


Medium Svo, 18s. 


ALONE with theHAIRY AINU. Travels 


in Yezo and the Kurile Islands. By A. H. SAVAGE 
LANDOR. Maps and I\lustrations. 


8vo, 12s. 


A POLICY of FREE EXCHANGE. 


Fesays by various Writers. Edited by THOMAS 
MACKAY, Editor of ‘‘ A Plea for Liberty.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE JACOBEAN POETS. By 


EDMUND GOSSE. Forminga Volume of *MURRAY’S 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS.” Edited by 
Professor KNIGHT. 


_ JOHN MURRAY, 
THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. | 


MAY.—Sixpence, 
. NOTES of RECENT EXPOSITION—Tue Eptror. 
THE THEOLOGY of ISATAH—Prof. A. B. Davipsoy, D.D. 
3. at fae BREW LEGEND of CIVIL ISATION in the LIGIIT of 
NT DISCOVERY—W. Sr, Cuap Boscawes, 
b FF b oe - SsoR W. ROBERTSON SMITIL Pr fessor SALMOND, 
5. —- eee and MODERN CRITICISM—F. H, 
vODS. . 


ALBEMARLE Srreet. 


~ 


3 KESWICK at ILOME—Rey, Citas, G. Moone. 
. THE PARACLETE—Rev. Joux Ronson, DD. 
8. THE GREAT TEXT COMMENTARY. 

9. THE BOOKS of the MONTH, 

10, INDEX to MODERN SERMONS, 

il. SHORT EXPOSITORY PAPERS. 


‘WORKMEN 


ABW INIANISM: and 
WORK. By J. HUTCHISON STIRLING, F.R.C.S. and 
LL.D. Edin. Post 870, price 10s. 6d. 

“This book is undoubtedly the most trenchant criticism of Dar- 
winianism that has yet appeared.....The book is a work of art 


Prof. M‘Kenputen, in the Critical Review. 


Epixncnuu: T. & T. CLARK, 38, Groner Street 


London: Simvais, Mansaart, Hamiitoy, Kent & Co., Ltd, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIistT. 


“A great study of a great man.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


THE LIFE OF 
JOHN CHURCHILL, 


Duke of Marlborough, 


To the Accession of Queen Anne. 


By GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 
2 vols., demy Svo, with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 

“This remarkable book—remarkable alike for its subject, 
its author, and their very feiicitous association—will 
eagerly sought by a multitude of readers. It cannot but add 
greatly to the literary reputation of Lord Se - 

T u€ wes, 


° 7 4 7 al 
Notice —THE TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE for MAY contains, among other 
articles of interest :—A BEGINNER. By Ruepa 
Brovawron. Chaps. 13-14.—VOLTAIRE’3 FAVOURITE 
MORALIST.—A LEGEND OF GRANADA.—THE 
LAST OF THE THRUSTONS.—HORACE WALPOLE. 
—RALPH INGLEFIELD’S REVENGE.—BY RIGHT 
OF WOMANHOOD.—AN INTERLOPER. By F. M. 
Preanpv, Chaps. 13-16; Xe. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS BROUGHTON. 


A BEGINNER. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Nancy,” “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 
In 1 vol., crown Syo, 6s. 

“There is a very large and growing public to whom a new 
novel by Miss Broughton is a distinct event, and to them 
* A Beginner’ will be no disappointment. We have passed 
from the old days of stupid, ignorant prejudice against a 
writer who had the audacity to be herself, to a new era of 
zrateful recognition of an artist who never fails to provide us 
with that rarest of modern joys—entertainment.”’ : 

Manchest-r Guardian. 


NOW READY. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. 


By E. L. SHAW. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


** A work of rare charm and excellence ; it is real literature 
and real life, too—of an out-of-the-way kind, but convincing, 
and consistent with the theatre of the events and its occupants. 
The very unusual power of the writer so deeply interests us 
in the catastrophe that we want to implore him to a. =" 

ort. 


NOW READY. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “THE MASTERS 
OF THE WORLD.” 


THOROUGH. 


By MARY A. M. MARKS, 
8 vols. 


“A remarkable book. Apart from its historical value, it 
abounds in quaint touches of character, humour, and shrewd- 
ness, and in exquisite bits of Irish landscape.” , 

Scottish Leader. 


NOW READY. 


THE DAUGHTER of the 
NEZ PERCES. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, 
Author of “A Partner from the West,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 

“One of the best stories of Indian life we have ever read. 
The freqnent battles and skirmishings are vividly described, 
love interest is not wanting, and the ont is powerful 
and pathetic.” — Daily Chronicle. 5 

** The interest of the story increases as one proceeds, and in 
several of the more exciting chapters it is maintained at a 
high state of tension.”—/iferery World, 


NOW READY. 


EVE’S APPLE. 


By M. DEANE. 
In 2 vols., crown Syo, 

“The book is most admirably written. The style has the 
ease and grace which comes of care and thought. .The author 
has placed a fascinating personality in the thick of an in- 
teresting period.” —/v 





ly Chroni 


Rro#arp Bentiery «& Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. \ 
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NOW READY. 


RECTORIAL ADDRESSES 


DELIVERED AT THE 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


1863-1893, 


Sir William Stirling-Maxwell to the 
Marquis of Bute. 


Edited, with an Introduction, 


By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. 
Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


“The volume should command an appreciative welcome 
from a far larger circle of readers than that represented by 
the graduates and students of St. Andrews.””— The Times. 

“ The volume, in fact. is a memorial of what St. Andrews 
has done for the cause of education in the North, and a singu- 
larly interesting epitome of the views on the same subject of 
many clear and courageous minds.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“This is a volume of very deep and very varied interest.” 

Freeman’s Journal, 

“This is a volume that will be treasured by alumni of 
St. Andrews wheresoever the fates may have borne them. It 
will revive sunny memories of days departed, and vividly 
recall scenes that time has obscured but not obliterated.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

“The volume is both valuable and attractive, and it is got 
up in a style worthy of the ‘City of the Scarlet Gown,’ of 
which it is meant to be a memorial.”—Scotsman. 


“ Besides being of special interest to all whose student days 
are recalled by them, appeal more generally to those who wish 
to understand the aims and ideals of our Scottish universities 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

** Materials so brilliant required the support of no editorial 
sponsor. The value of the book is, however, increased by the 
interesting introduction by Professor Knight.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 





NOW READY, 


SANTA TERESA: 


Being some Account of her Life and Times, 
together with some pages from the 
History of the last great Reform in 
the Religious Orders. 


By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
In 2 vols. 
Illustrated with Two Autogravure Frontispieces. 
Demy 8vo, price 32s. 


“ She has not merely studied much original and previously 
inaccessible material for the life and times of Saint Teresa, 
but is also specially qualified for the work she has under- 
taken by her intimate acquaintance with the country and 
countrymen of the saint. She has patiently and not un- 
instructively examined the difficult psychological question of 
Teresa’s mysticism, and her study of the rise of the Discalced 
Carmelite Order may be acknowledged to throw an interesting 
light on the general history of the period.’’— 7imes, 

“A truly noble work, written with such profound know- 
ledge and understanding sympathy that the book has spirit 
and vitality A ee no merely graphic skill could impart 
to it.”— World, 

“The work is of great and enduring interest.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 

“No one can take up the book without quickly perceiving 
that itis written with care as well as with a.” 

Leeds Mercury. 

“A notable biography of a remarkable character. It is 
impossible to withhold admiration for the zeal and devotion 
of Teresa di Cepeda as depicted in the glowing pages of Mrs. 
Cunninghame Graham.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 

**Tt must be admitted that the authoress of the present 
chronicle has completed her labours, from her owa point of 
view, with scientific thoroughness and a consistently cultivated 
skill.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“By the power of sympathy and of patient and self- 
sacrificiog labour Mrs. Cunninghame Graham may be said to 
have performed a miracle as remarkable as any attributed to 
Teresa the nun: she has painted a saint who is also a living 
and breathing woman.” — Sco/sman. 


*“ Exceedingly well written. very picturesque, complete, 
accurate, sincere, enthusiastic, and, above all, extremely 
readable.”’—Fal/ Mal! Gazette. 

“The secret hiring of houses, the surreptitious midnight 
entries of two or three faithful nuns or friars, the consecra- 
tions by stealth of these make-shift convents in town after 
town, together with the fertility of resource displayed by 
their foundress in keeping them out of the clutches of this or 
that outraged authority—all this fills up hundreds of pages 
of almost exciting, and certainly profoundly interesting, 
history. The difficulties, triumphs, and death of the saint, 
and her subsequent canonisation, are subjects exhaustively 
and well depicted. Such honest labour as the biographer has 
devoted to her elaborate monograph deserves the frankest 
recognition. Her glimpses of sixteenth-century life in Spain 


| are vivid and fascinating.’’—S/. James’s Gazette, 





A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 


NEW BOOKS. 
DANTE G. ROSSETTI 


AND THE 


PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT 


Viewed in Relation to the Problems, Tendencies, and 
Purposes of Modern English Art. 


By Mrs. J. W. WOOD. 
With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of Rossetti’s Paintings. 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


** Regarded as an appreciation of the wider significance of 
the pre-Raphaelite movement, and a critical account of 
Rossetti’s art and poetry, her book is a fresh and luminous 
contribution to the literature of the subject. The photo- 
gravures of Rossetti’s pictures in themselves make the book 
one to be coveted by all who are interested in art.’’— Times. 

“A notable feature of the book is its wealth of illustration 
in the shape of reproductions (in tint) of Rossetti master- 
pieces.””— Globe. 


“The best book yet written on Rossetti and the pre- 
Raphaelites.”— Daily News, 





The book contains some unpublished reminiscences of 
Rossetti’s student days and career in art, and describes 
the Founding of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and 
its long conflict with academic traditions. 


AMONG THE MooRS 


Sketches of Oriental Life. 
By G. MONTBARD, 
Author of “In Egypt,” &c. 
Superbly Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 100 copies» 
each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese 
vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 


wee ‘What he saw in Morocco gave rich material in the 
way of incident and colouring both for pencil and oe 
7mes. 
“A series of infinitely more vivid and brilliant pictures of 
Morocco than are to be found in sober and solid works on 
that dilapidated and crumbling bulwark of —, 
cotsman, 








AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SARAH: a Survival. 


By SYDNEY CHRISTIAN, 
Author of “ Lydia.” 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The STORY of MY TWO WIVES 


By ONE of THEIR HUSBANDS. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY NUMBER.—Contents. 

A CORNER in a MARKET. Painted by Jules Meunier. 
Griipert Hamerton. (Frontispiece.) 

SOME EPISODES of MOUNTAINEERING, by a CASUAL 
AMATEUR. Epwtx Lorp Weexs. Illustrations by the Author. 

JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. Chapters XXX.-XXXIV. 
Georcr W. Caste. (Begun in January Number—to be continued.) 

THE PROVINCIALS : Sketches of American Types. Octave THANET. 
Illustrated. 

A POUND of CURE: a Story of Monte Carlo. Chapters V.-VI. 
Wituitam Hewry Bisnor. (To be concluded in June.) 

THE AMERICAN CONGO. Joun G. Bovrke, Captain U.S.A. _Iilus- 
\— from Drawings made in the Rio Grande region by Gilbert 
Gaul. 

WOMANLINESS as a PROFESSION. 

AFOOT. Cuartes G. D. Roperts. 

A NEW PORTRAIT of FRANKLIN. Pavt Letcester Forp. 
Illustration from a recently discovered terra-cotta medallion. 

WORKING-GIRLS’ CLUBS. Ctara Srpxey Davtver. Illustrated. 

THAT GOOD MAY COME, Eprra Wuarrtoy. 

Two SONNETS: a Talking Race—To One who Sleeps. Epita M. 
HOMAS. ° 
CLIMBING for WHITE GOATS. 

trated. 

THE ETHICS of DEMOCRACY.—Liberty. 

THE POINT of VREW. 


Puiie 


Attne Gorren. 


Georce Bmp Griyvevt. Tllus- 


PF. J. Stimson, 





London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PuBLIsHER, 
and not to the Eprror. 





LITERATURE. 
Marcella. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. In 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tuatr Marcella is a good novel, and a very 
much better novel than Robert Elsmere or 
David Grieve, would seem to be the unani- 
mous verdict of its readers. It may be noi 
amiss to consider the reasons of this clear 
superiority to its predecessors. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, in a quaint preface 
to David Grieve, defended with great energy 
her choice of theme and treatment in that 
book, and in Robert Elsmere. Undoubtedly, 
fiction in prose has been successfully written 
with so infinite a variety of aims and ideals, 
written so lightly and loosely, so sternly 
and strictly, so waywardly and airily, so 
straightforwardly and precisely, that it is 
impossible to say what is or is not a novel: 
what a novel may or may not contain. But 
one thing is certain. If a novel be fantastic, 
capricious, a curious conbination of humour 
and philosophy, and wisdom and wit, con- 
stantly digressing and divagating, a thing 
of whims and fancies: why, if the writer be 
a writer of genius, he may discuss the 
differential calculus or Home Rule, death 
duties or the North Pole, at any point in his 
narrative. But if a writer sets out with 
certain strong convictions concerning matters 
in which the truth, whatever it be, is a 
question of spiritual life and death to the 
majority of civilised men: matters, too, 
intimately connected with scholarship and 
learning of many kinds: then, a fair treat- 
ment of those matters in a novel is im- 
possible. A man’s loss of faith in traditional 
Christianity is a possible theme for a 
novelist, if minute detail, points of critical 
scholarship, be avoided, and the tragedy, 
or tragi-comedy, be presented with the 
strong and human features of its spiritual 
drama. But some readers of Robert Elsmere 
were perpetually leaving their chairs, to 
consult their books: “‘ Yes! but So-and-so 
has answered that in his first chapter.” 
“That view is shaken by the discovery of 
such-and-such a document.” ‘‘ They are 
beginning to question it in Germany.” 
“Perhaps so, but even the Vatican Decrees 
do not demand that.” ‘ Where did I put the 
last number of the Soniething-or-other ? ” 
Now, few readers care to read novels 
under those conditions. Imagine a novel 
turning upon a scholar’s change of view 
about the Homeric problem, written by an 
ardent advocate of the “advanced” view: 
imagine the scholarly reader exclaiming, 
“Very likely, but Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
18 not infallible,” and ‘‘ Wolf would not 
maintain that now.” It would have been 


possible to let the reader understand, that q 


critical studies in history had destroyed 
Elsmere’s old faith, without any unfair or 
inartistic treatment of the matter; but Mrs. 
Ward was not content with that. She 
introduced definite examples of the historical 
difficulties, in a way necessarily superficial, 
and therefore unfair. It would have been 
at once fairer and more artistic, more 
reverent and more scholarly, to have pre- 
faced the story by a reasoned and elaborate 
essay upon the question. As it is, the treat- 
ment hurts the feelings of orthodox Chris- 
tians, and must irritate those of scholars, 
orthodox or not. A second blemish was 
the description of the orthodox Christians. 
Consumptive, emaciated, hectic, wasted, 
unearthly, gaunt, worn, thin, starving, 
ascetic, mystical, passionate, vehement, 
agonized, ardent, and uncritical: these were 
the adjectives. Their eyes were dreamy 
and bright, their hands long and thin, their 
voices had a vibrating intensity. They 
were often most loveable, and had a mag- 
netic charm of personality. The intellect 
was a snare to them, and they fled from the 
learning of Germany with a Vade Satana! 
Newcome, the High Church vicar, ‘‘ had 
the saint’s wasted unearthly look, the 
ascetic’s brow high and narrow”; when he 
appealed to Elsmere, it was with ‘a hurri- 
cane of words hot from his inmost being.” 


Wishart, the young Liberal Catholic con- | 


vert, was ‘‘a pale, small, hectic creature, 


possessed of that restless energy of mind 
which often goes with the heightened 
temperature of consumption.” He poured 


forth “a stream of argument and denuncia- 
tion which had probably lain lava-hot at 
the heart of the young convert for years.” 
Ancrum was a valetudinarian, sinking out 
of sheer exhaustion into the arms of Rome. 
Catherine Elsmere and Dora Lomax were 
womanly and devout and strong, but with 
something of a mulish obstinacy in their 
religion. It was always a religion of 
passionate dreams passionately believed. 
Mrs. Ward’s orthodox Christians were 
amusing to her orthodox readers; but as 
representatives of orthodoxy, they seemed 
somewhat inadequate caricatures. 

Marcella has none of these defects, or of 
defects like them; no political economist, 
no social reformer, will impatiently put the 
book down to confute its reasonings out of 
Mill or Marx. No class of politicians, or 
of social theorists, is represented by ob- 
viously unfair examples: no one is intoler- 
ably and divinely right, no one pathetically 
and stubbornly wrong. No reader can say 
that whole chapters should have been cast 
into an independent essay or pamphlet. 
Yet the story is no less ardent and earnest 
than its predecessors: like them, it deals 
with matters of immense importance, matters 
keenly debateable and extremely difficult ; 
like them, it is full of human passion and 
spiritual trial, full of conflict and love and 
death. Unlike them, it is a good novel: 
they were but novels with good things 
plentiful in them: this novel is a satisfying 
whole. It is largely planned, some readers 
may think too largely and elaborately. Even 
so, the workmanship may be held atonement 
enough for the elaboration. Mrs. Ward is 
not of those fashionable writers whose 





agitation over their psychology makes them 





ignore their grammar. There is an occa- 
sional excess of phrase, overwrought ex- 
pressions, and an encumbering weight of 
words; but never any clumsy carelessness, 
no huddled jumble of sentences, unrhythmi- 
cal and disproportioned. Of all the general 
impressions made upon the reader by Mrs. 
Ward’s book, the strongest impression is 
that here is very careful work. Perhaps 
no impression is less commonly left by 
modern writers. Mrs. Ward’s novels are 
written with a very vigilant eye to demon- 
strating the necessity of ‘‘conduct,” of a 
resolute morality, of a care for the things 
of the spirit; but what human, what delight- 
ful worldliness, what a sense of living forces, 
the writer brings to her task! Tho back- 
ground, environmert, atmosphere, whatever 
be the right word, are admirable in their 
reality and truth. ‘ Society,” the “‘ masses,”’ 
the ‘landed class,” the “ political world,” the 
‘* old families,” the ‘“‘ new generation,” the 
‘labour movement,’ Mrs. Ward may depict 
them rightly or wrongly, but her portraiture 
is enchantingly alive. M. Jusserand, the 
latest writer upon Langland and “ Piers 
Plowman,” dwells upon Langland’s feeling 
for crowds of men, the miscellaneous and 
moving multitudes, the variegation of life, 
its human stir, but with the varieties dis- 
tinctly shown : 

*‘Langland nous fournit ainsi ce qu’on ne 
trouve chez aucun de ses contemporains: des 
foules, des groupes, des classes, vivants 
et individualisés: classe marchande, monde 
religieuse, Communes d’Angleterre.”’ 


Mrs. Ward’s books are masterly work, 
seriously to be considered, comfortably to 
be enjoyed; the abominable amateur of 
cleverness has had no hand in them. One 
can fancy Dr. Johnson rolling out sonorous 
condemnation of certain monstrously fashion- 
able novels of to-day, somewhat in this 
manner: ‘‘Madam, you have not atoned 
for the tedium of your narration by the 
novelty of your morals, nor for the disorder 
of your style by the indecorum of your 
sentiments.” But though we may dislike 
Mrs. Ward’s stories, we cannot be dis- 
respectful nor contemptuous towards them. 
Even the vitriolic and vivacious exquisites 
of criticism, who flout the ‘‘ earnest’ novel 
as only fit for ‘‘ brixton parlours,” cannot 
flout away the honourable excellence of 
Marcella. 

As in its predecessors, so in Jarcella, the 
burden of the story is the progress of some 
strenuous soul towards reason, patience, 
self-discipline: a regulated and _ well- 
grounded ardour, as Mrs. Ward compre- 
hends and realises them. Difficulty! that 
is the characteristic word: the recognition 
of complexities in life: an ordeal never 
ended, always to be endured: a testing and 
a purifying of fine gold in the fire. There 
is a moral collision of two fine natures, 
with a shock rendiag the hearts of both: 
on one side, clear-vyed and wise patience, 
strong to stand frm, in spite of passion 
persuading, not igaobly, the contrary 
course; on the other side, a vehement 
spirit of protest, revolt, impatient con- 
viction, born of a not ignoble intolerance of 
asad wisdom, just, and proof against the 
folly of an emotion, u ‘ust in its very 
generosity. On one side Aldous Raeburn, 
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on the other Marcella Boyce; common 
to both, a sense of social disorder, sorrow, 
trouble. Aldous has the “ strength to sit 
still,” the power to serve, if need be, while 
he ‘‘stands and waits”: a depth of moral 
purpose, a depth of mental courage, a depth 
of emotional sincerity. Marcella has the 
storm and stress of youth, inexperience, 
personal ambition, and headlong sympathy. 
Soth have family pride: Aldous in its finer 
form of real “ nobility,” implying responsi- 
bility; Marcella, in the more sentimental 
form, picturesque and vivid, less assured 
and unassertive. Her father’s conduct in 
earlier life had outcast him from his equals : 
she had been brought up apart from her 
parents, a prey to her childish cravings for 
sympathy, full of nervous passion, impres- 
sionable and restless and expectant. She 
falls in with ‘‘ Venturist”’ socialism in her 
London youth, with an exciting Bohemian- 
ism of thought and feeling: her beauty, 
ardour, pride, give her visions of becoming 
a Saint Teresa, a Joan of Arc, to ‘the 
social movement,” tle cause of the poor and 
the oppressed. Ifer father’s succession to 
the old place in the country brings her front 
to front with village life, as a field for her 
half-unconscious patronage and wholly 
genuine commiseration. Aldous Raeburn, 
heir to a great estate and title, living hard 
by with his grandfather, falls in love with 
her, discerning her better than she knows 
herself. And at this point begins the 
active drama of the book, which we will not 
attempt to tell. It is enough to say that 
Aldus and Marcella are parted by the 
means that joined them, their common 
concentration upon social difliculties. 


sonal feelings of compassion in the matter 


that separated them, so also her love for | 


him was at heart a yielding to personal 
ambition. At the end, great suffering, a 
quickening of her conscience and deepening 
of her mind, a purgation in manifold and 
multiform trials of life, bring her back 
to him. She had passed through the 
fires, 

A number of admirable characters assist 
in the drama, The most memorable is 
Harry Wharton, ‘‘gontleman labour leader,” 
young and able, and all that the part seems 
to demand. His character is one of the 
most masterly and natural in recent fiction. 
Honestly a champion ot the poor; intellec- 
tually and emotionally a social reformer 
of ‘‘advanced and progressive’ views ; 
winning and buoyant, a notable person- 
ality, he sells his labour journal to a 
syndicate of capitalists at the crisis of a 
great strike which he has fostered. He 
sells it to relieve his personal necessities, 
largely due to gambling debts incurred at 
a very aristocratic and retiring haunt. 
is a familiar figure at great gatherings of 
“society,” a favourite with great Tory 
dames and magnates of all kinds. He 
wins Marcella to his side, by maintaining 
with equal fervour and far greater know- 
ledge her policy of ‘thorough.’ The dis- 
covery of his conduct, no surprise to Aldous 
and others, acquaintances of his early youth, 
was among her severest wounds: she had 
almost loved him. Seldom has a novelist 


pourtrayed with finer truth the divorce | 


As | 


she was passionately prejudiced by her per- | 


He | 





between intellect and conscience, between 
sentimental public sympathies and cynical 
private selfishness. A divorce: yet the 
elements and various strains so subtly 
intermix and overlap that the character is 
always easy, unforced, persuasive. The 
expositor of ‘ Hohenstiel-Schwangau ” 
would have enjoyed the exposure of 
Harry Wharion. Edward Hallin is less 
masterly, because he is the whitest of white 
souls: the scholar-priest of social reform, 
neither scholar nor priest by profession, 
but very much of both in his life. He is 
the idealist with a grasp of facts: the 
sternest of believers in the strength of 
justice, truth, complete and absolute 
honesty. The Cambridge friend of Aldous, 
he inspired Aldous with his spirit, the spirit 
that never compromises with half lies and 
expedient immoralities, and the “ neces- 
sary’ insincerities of public life. A little 
more insistence upon his virtues, and he 
would have been a tedious saint, an Aris- 
tides: as it is, he is pleasant, and human, 
and pathetic. Hoe stands over against 
Wharton, as an influence upon Marcella; 
and he is throughout, by his influence, the 
better and guardian angel of her and 
Aldous, in their love. Mrs. Boyce, Marcella’s 
mother, is an impressive figure; whether 
she be an acceptable figure or not, is less 
obvious. Her husband’s disgrace killed 
her pride in him, and her joy in existence : 
she lived apart, unapproachable, but not 
repellent. She lived in her past, she loved 
Dante, she was no cynic; but she was a 
| quietly embittered spectator of the life 
about her, a little ironical and very love- 
able, whilst neither wanting nor accepting 
any love but that of her irritable and no 
longer brilliant husband. Aldous’ grand- 
father, Lord Maxwell, is as stately an old 
/noble of a type familiar both in literature 
} and in life, as his sister is a narrow and 
dignified lady, unable to comprehend 
| ‘*modern notions.” The labour leaders, 
the “‘ Venturist” theorists, all the examples 
of rugged force, or democratic culture, or 
self-educated enthusiasm, or business-like 
energy, devoted in various ways to the 
solution of ‘the social problem,” are 
happily drawn; they are neither idealised, 
nor caricatured, nor yet presented with in- 
difference. They help to illustrate the com- 
plexity of our tangled life, the characters 
and natures of the powers at work in it: 
the necessity of the work, the partiality and 
| imperfection of all methods, apart from 
| honesty and knowledge and faith. The 
| book seems to suggest that the co-operation 
| of the highest qualities of all classes can 
| alone do any good : to suggest, for the book, 
| though intensely moral, is not didactic. In 
{the play of life upon life, the personal 
struggles of men and women, with their 
| humour and gravity, hope and fear, sorrow 
/and joy, all very human and alive, Mar- 
cella succeeds and satisfies. It has 
'an abundant brilliance of scenes, either 
| passionate or amusing. Here is a render- 
ing of modern life, crowded and moving, 
in which high tragedy and excellent comedy 
take their parts, each with a bearing upon 
the other, that is true to life and true to 
art. 








Lionet Jonnson. 





History of the Philosophy of History; His- 
torical Philosophy in France and French 
Belgium and Switzerland. By Robert 
Flint. (Blackwoods. ) 


Twenty years ago Prof. Flint published a 
volume on the history of the philosophy of 
history in France and Germany, intending 
to follow it up by another dealing with the 
same study as cultivated in Italy and 
England. The assumption of other duties 
interfered with the completion of his plan 
as at first projected, and at the same time 
gave him an opportunity for re-considering 
and greatly enlarging the original scheme. 
He now believes himself capable of making 
his work, “instead of simply a connected 
series of studies, a real and comprehensive 
history.” When completed it will, ap- 
parently, extend to four volumes, and will 
form such a complete repertory of informa- 
tion on the subject of historiography as is 
to be found in no other Janguage. For, be 
it observed, Prof. Flint gives us a great 
deal more than his title seems to promise. 
His present volume is by no means limited 
to a survey of the historical theories put 
forward in the French language. Nearly 
every French historian of any importance 
finds his labours acknowledged and reviewed 
with satisfactory fulness in its pages; and 
the introduction gives a copious account of 
historical literature in classical antiquity 
and the middle ages, during neither of 
which periods can a philosophy of history 
be said to have existed. 

Some writers prefer to talk about a 
philosophy, others about a science of 
history. Prof. Flint, for his part, refuses 
to draw a sharp line of demarcation between 
the two, and claims the right to use both 
terms interchangeably. If they must be 
distinguished, he would assign to science 
“the task of ascertaining the course, plan, 
and laws of history itself” ; to philosophy 
“that of tracing the relations of causation 
and affinity which connect history with other 
departments of existence and knowledge ” 
(p. 21). But, so understood, the two 
methods, as he excellently observes, cannot 
profitably be pursued apart from one 
another. Special exception has been taken 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith to the idea of a 
science of history, on the ground that 
it is rendered nugatory by man’s free 
will. Our author, although himself ap- 
parently a believer in free will, has 
no sympathy with the objection, and 
urges that “intelligent defenders of free 
agency do not oppose it to causation, 
but represent it as the highest type of 
causation” (p. 17). But is there not a 
certain ambiguity in this plea? The action 
is indeed caused by the volition, but the 
volition itself must be either uncaused or 
unfree; and if uncaused, it is surely not 
amenable to any scientific law except per- 
haps the theory of probabilities. One of 
the philosophers reviewed in this volume, 
M. Renouvier, being a strong believer in 
free-will, fully accepts its inevitablecorollary, 
the contingency of history, and has illus- 
trated it in an ingenious romance called 
Uchronie, the object of which is to show how, 
at a certain epoch, the whole subsequent 
course of events might have been radically 
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altered by a different determination of the 
will. And since Prof. Flint assents to “all 
the fundamental principles and positions ”’ 
of M. Renouvier’s historical doctrine 
(p. 671), he can, to say the least of it, 
scarcely regard human history as a possible 
science in the same sense as, for example, 
geology. Thus the difference between him 
and Mr. Goldwin Smith is, after all, merely 
verbal. 

The great majority of the systems analysed 
in this volume are little more than ambitious 
party pamphlets, in which history merely 
serves to verify the social or political theories 
of the writer. Bossuet leads the way with 
his famous Discours; the reforming or 
revolutionary philosophers of the eighteenth 
century follow suit on the opposite side ; the 
Revolution calls forth a violent reaction, 
which finds its theorists in such men as De 
Maistre and De Bonald; juste milieu con- 
stitutionalists attempt to trim the balance 
between the two; the advent of democracy 
is proclaimed as the ultimate outcome of 
progress in tones of welcome by Michelet, 
and in tones of warning by De Tocqueville ; 
the Socialists, aiming at a much more 
radical transformation of existing conditions, 
seek in the light of their ideal for a more 
complete reinterpretation of the past ; finally 
the greatest of all modern French thinkers, 
Auguste Comte, unites in one vast synthesis 
all the conflicting tendencies of his time, 
and sketches an outline of universal history, 
which after fifty years may still be read 
with unabated interest, and which, I believe, 
will alone among such efforts survive as 
an immortal masterpiece of philosophical 
genius. 

A theist, and, of course, much more a 
Scotch Presbyterian theist, must necessarily 
regard the founder of Positivism as funda- 
mentally mistaken in his reading of history. 
All the more creditable is it to the candour 
of Prof. Flint, and, I may add, to the power 
of Auguste Comte, that the sketch of 
universal history contained in the fifth and 
sixth volumes of the Philosophie Positive 
should be here characterised as, in some 
respects, surpassing all previous attempts 
of the kind (p. 600). But we might wish 
that the leading features of the sketch had 
been reproduced with somewhat greater 
fulness of detail, even on the condition of 
allotting less space to the horde of mediocri- 
ties, with whose dreary deliverances this 
volume is encumbered. Not that the author 
can be accused of excessive indulgence as a 
reviewer. He justly regards 


“the notion, at present so prevalent, that all 
criticism ought to be sympathetic, and occupy 
itself chiefly in the discovery of merits or 
excuses, as a superficial conceit of a literary 
dilettanteism, itself the product of unbelief in 
truth and morality” (p. 684). 

But there are some ineptitudes to which 
Prof. Flint pays an extravagant compliment 
by taking the trouble to refute them, some 
windbags that would be more fitly treated 
by a single prick of the pin than by repeated 
blows of the mallet, and some inilated coun- 
terfeits of speculation, like Victor Cousin’s, 
for example, that have long ago collapsed 
of themselves, For these Prof. Flint has 
every severity but the severity of letting 
them alone, Some of the space occupied 





by the exposition and refutation of these 
ephemeral futilities might well have been 
spared for an examination of Renan’s fore- 
cast of the future of humanity, for which 
we are referred to two of his own works, or 
for an account of Fustel de Coulanges’ 
La Cité Antique, which is not even named, 
although the author is highly commended 
in a few lines of small print, or of M. 
Frédéric Passy’s Formes des Gouvernements, 
which, with its author, is passed over in 
complete silence. It is true that the work 
last named has had to suffer from a great 
misfortune and a great fault. The mis- 
fortune was that it appeared on the eve of 
the Franco-German war; the fault that it 
demonstrated the impossibility of establish- 
ing a Republic in France. Nevertheless, 
M. Passy is a thinker whose mistakes—if 
he be mistaken—are more instructive than 
the correct judgments of lesser men specu- 
lating after the event. 

Taine, whom posterity will probably 
count as, next to Auguste Comte, the 
greatest French philosopher of the nine- 
teenth century, is rather ungraciously treated 
by Prof. Flint. Although entirely opposed 
to Spiritualism, the author of De / Jntelli- 
gence should not be counted among the 
Positivists, from whom he is at once differ- 
entiated by his scientific disinterestedness, 
his faith in the perfectibility of human 
knowledge, and his dislike to governmental 
interference. Nor is it true to say that 
Taine’s Origines de la France Contemporaine 
‘‘ bears no traces of that historical theory ” 
which is expounded in the historian’s other 
works (p. 637). On the contrary, there 
could not be a better exemplification of that 
theory. The Revolution, its causes and 
its consequences, are handled throughout as 
a mechanical problem ; and the celebrated 
characterisation of Napoleon is the most 
brilliant specimen extant of Taine’s peculiar 
method. The three elements of “ race,” 
“medium,” and ‘“‘ moment” are all there, 
and are combined with a master-hand to 
explain the career of the Corsican conqueror 
and legislator. 

Still, after every deduction and exception 
that can be made, Prof. Flint’s work remains 
a marvellous monument of learning, of can- 
dour, and of lucid penetrating criticism. If 
it contains nothing quite so brilliant as the 
famous epigram, ‘‘ Bad German philosophies 
when they die go to Oxford,” cne recognises 
the same hand in such sarcasms as that 
‘worse than Bossuet’s idolising of Louis 
XIV. as a kind of god on earth is his 
imagining God to be a kind of Louis XLV. 
in heaven” (p. 227), in the designation of 
Comte’s Politique as “an atheistical Popery, 
with himself for chief priest and sole 
prophet” (p. 584), and in the neatly anti- 
thetical statement that Comte 
what was true in the doctrine of Nousseau 
for what was false in that of De Maistre”’ 
(p- 591). 

A few chronological errors, doubtle-s due 
to the printer, may be noted. The date of 
Mme. de Stael’s birth is given as 1716 
(p. 348) instead of 1766; the date of 
Benjamin Constant’s death as 1837 (p. 350) 
instead of 1830; and the date of Augustin 
Thierry’s death as 1826 (p. 353 
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“gave up | 


| with their true position. 





‘“ Rurers or Inpra.”—Sir Thomas Munro. 
By John Bradshaw. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. ) 


Or the great men who at the commencement 
of this-century laid broad and wide the 
foundations of our Indian empire, the sub- 
ject of this biography has always exercised 
a peculiar fascination on those who, like 
myself, have spent a life in the revenue 
administration of the Madras Presidency, 
and who regard Munro as their special 
teacher and guide. for seven years I was 
in charge of Kurnool, the central portion of 
the Ceded Districts, and often has my camp 
been pitched near the well at Pattikonda, 
where the father of his people died; and 
especially in those Talooks of Bellary now 
attached to the Kurnool District have I had 
the opportunity of appreciating the rever- 
ential affection with which the Ryots still 
cherish the memory of their benefactor and 
friend. No one can have mixed much with 
the agricultural classes of India without 
acquiring an affection for their honesty, 
their simplicity, and their goodness of heart. 
And it was this sympathy, added to his 
complete knowledge of every detail of 
Indian administration, that made Munro the 
greatest ruler ever known in the Southern 
Presidency. Ho is popularly credited with 
having been the founder of the Ryotwar 
system of land revenue; but in this justice 
has hardly been done to Capt. Reid, under 
whom Munro worked as an assistant in the 
first settlement of the Baramahal. For it was 
by the untiring industry of both theso men 
that the Ryotwar system was evolved and 
developed, which, after time had purged it 
of some passing errors, has proved itself 
the most perfect system ever devised by the 
wit of man for raising a fair revenue from 
land held by peasant proprietors. 

When towards the close of the last century 
the servants of the Company, until that time 
employed in trade, were called upon te raise 
revenue from the districts ceded to them as 
the prize of war, they were probably in 
total ignorance as to the tenures on which 
the land was held by the agricultural 
classes, and were only aware that a 
portion of the produce was always paid 
with more or less willingness as the share 
of the government of the time. When 
the civilians were for the first time taken 
from the pursuits of trade, and appointed 
to develop a land revenue, it was therefore 
natural for them to resort to the easiest and 
worst methods of their predecessors under 
the ever-changing Native governments, and 
to obtain a revenue by farming out the 
villages to the highest bidders. 

teid and Munro, who were appointed to 
settle the Baramahal ceded by Tippoo in 
1792, were, fortunately for Southern India, 
men of a different stamp; and they both 
possessed the genius essential for their 
duty, the genius of taking pains. In the 
course of seven years they lived on familiar 
terms with the cultivators, learned 
thoroughly their wants and capabilities, 
and by personal inquiry became acquainted 
They found that 
these men had for generations owned the 


353) instead of | land they tilled, and were in fact the pro- 


prietors, subject only to the payment of the 
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assessment imposed by successive govern- 
ments. With the help of the Village 
Accountants, they made a survey of the 
villages field by field, and fixed in grain 
the proportion of the produce to be charged 
on each plot of land as an assessment in coin. 
And as they acted on a principle novel at 
the time, and not fully adopted for half a 
century by later administrators of the 
system, that each cultivator should be at 
liberty every year to throw up whatever 
land he wished to relinquish, it became 
necessary to have a yearly settlement in 
each village, not to settle what each peasant 
should pay for the land he held, but to 
settle what land he might wish to keep in 
his possession, and to free him from all 
liability for such land as he no longer 
wished to hold. This, briefly, is the Ryotwar 
system: not sprung from the brain of any 
enthusiastic admirers of peasant proprietary, 
but patiently worked out from the existing 
facts by men who willingly gave a life of 
labour to master the details of the duty 
submitted to them. When the Districts of 
Bellary and Cuddapah were ceded by the 
Nizam at the close of the Mahratta War, 
Munro was appointed to their civil charge, 
and again for seven years carried out in his 
new sphere the same continuous labours 
with the same successful result. 

The exigencies of the (iovernment, how- 
ever, to a great extent checked that success ; 





the Government revenue. When, in the 
year 1860, I was appointed to Kurnool, 
which was settled on a pure Ryotwar, I 
found that the native officials, their former 
illegal practices having been stopped by the 
Torture Commission, looked to the sale of 
the Ryots’ pots and pans (they have little 
other personal property) for the collection 
of arrears. In those days I was young and 
confident, and informed them that I would 
allow no coercive process except the sale of 
the land. They smiled in derision, and 
thought that the new Dora would soon be 
brought to his senses by huge and uncollect- 
able arrears, the greatest reproach to a 
collector as the result of inefficient manage- 
ment. The long list of evictions that went 
up week by week for the sanction of the 
3oard of Revenue doubtless shocked its 
native officers; but the revelations of the 
Torture Commission had done away with 
the philanthropic folly which, by not per- 
mitting legal coercive process, had for years 
caused the land revenues to be collected by 
illegal coercion, and the requisite sanction 
was granted. Asa fact, not a single case 
of actual eviction was ever required: when it 
came to paying their assessment or giving 
up their land, the Ryots preferred to pay, 
and to the astonishment of the Tahsildars 
the efficiency of the new system was proved 
by the entire absence of all arrears. 
Before I left the district in 1867, even the 


and it was not until some thirty years after | threat of an eviction became unnecessary. 
his own death, that Munro’s principles were | It would be impossible to find on the face 
effectively carried out in their integrity, of the earth a more contented and thriving 
and his Ryotwar system purged from the | body of peasant proprietors than were the 


errors which so long vitiated its efficiency. | 


There were two points which from the first 
were strenuously advocated by Munro—a 
moderate fixed money assessment on each 
field ; and absolute liberty to each Ryot to 
cultivate as much land as he chose, and to 
throw up at the commencement of each year 
any field that it did not pay him to work. 
The settlement of the Ceded Districts was at 
first based on the pecuniary wants of the 
Government, and a reduction of one quarter 
of the assessment then fixed was openly 
stated by Munro as necessary for the 
welfare of the country. When, fifteen years 
later, he was (iovernor of Madras, he in- 
sisted on the reduction being carried out, 
which, in opposition to his original views, 
had been till then postponed. But such was 
the fear of loss of revenue felt by the local 
oflicers, that the reduction was in effect 
nullified by the Ryots being compelled to 
pay for waste—/.¢., uncultivated land, to the 
extent of the reduction allowed. In 1820 
Sir Thomas Munro issued orders to carry 
out the reduction ; in 1824 he made a tour 
through the Ceded Districts, and discovered 
how those orders had been frustrated. The 
collectors of Cuddapah and Bellary were 
both removed from their posts, and Munro’s 
original intentions as regards the amount of 
the fixed assessment were at last carried 
out. But it was years before the best 
points of his Ryotwar system were truly 
grasped, and it was not until thirty years 
after his death that they were in practical 
force throughout the Presidency. 

The real test of a successful Ryotwar 
Settlement is that the land should be sale- 
able, and in consequence full security for 





Ryots of Kurnool in my time. 

Mr. Bradshaw’s volume of the “ Rulers 
of India” has brought back to my mind my 
own veneration for its hero, and the happy 
memories of my own revenue work as a 
successor in his fields. Mr. Bradshaw 
became an inspector of schools in the 
Madras Presidency shortly before I left the 
service. The genius loci has inspired him 
with sufficient enthusiasm for his subject ; 
and from his little book the general reader 
will be able to gather a fair conception of 
the character of a man whom his followers 
regard as the leading administrator of his 
time. 

James Innes Mincnin, 





The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, XIV. 
(1513—1522), Edited by G. Burnett 
aud Ji. J. @. Mackay. (Edinburgh.) 


Harpy sufficient attention, perhaps, is 
paid to the publication of the Scotch 
Exchequer Rolls. The reason may be that 
the Register House at Edinburgh does not 
seem to distribute them very liberally. 

This volume is specially interesting, since 
it enables us to trace the events during the 
nine years that followed the battle of 
Flodden, and the ever increasing influence 
of England and Scotland over each other. 
For the marriage of the Stuart king, who 
fell at Flodden, with Margaret Tudor, was 
almost as eventful a marriage as tha of 
Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of 
Castille; and in both cases it took long 
ages to really unite the countries, notwit 
standing the dynastic connexion. A Greek 
tragediau might have written the tragedy 





of the House of Stuart, as he did the 
tragedies of the doomed Houses of Thebes 
or Argos. For, with some great and some 
fascinating qualities, there was a want of 
tact and judgment that marred the career 
of nearly all these kings. Clarendon him- 
self sums up against them : 

‘It was the unhappy fate and constitution of 
that dynasty that they trusted naturally the 
judgments of those who were as much inferior 
to them in understanding as they were in 
quality, before their own, which was very 
good; and even their natures, which disposed 
them to virtue and justice, to be prevailed upon 
and altered and corrupted by those who knew 
how to make use of some one infirmity that 
they discovered in them; and by complying 
with that, and cherishing it and serving it, they 
by degrees wrought upon the mass, and sacri- 
ficed all the other good inclinations to that 
single vice. They were too much inclined to 
like men at first sight, and did not love the 
conversation of men of many more years than 
themselves, and thought age not only trouble- 
some but impertinent. They did not like to 
deny, and less to strangers than to their friends ; 
not ont of bounty or generosity, which was a 
flower that did never grow naturally in the 
heart of either of the families, that of Stuart or 
the other of Bourbon, but out of an unskilfulneas 
and defect in the countenance: and when they 
prevailed with themselves to make some pause 
rather than to deny, importunity removed all 
resolution, which they knew neither how to 
shut out nor to defend themselves against, even 
when it was evident enough that they had 
much rather not consent; which often made 
that which would have looked like bounty lose 
all its grace and lustre.” 

It is true that in Scotland they had to 
deal with one of the most turbulent and 
dangerous aristocracies in Europe. It might 
almost be described as the settled policy of 
the nobles to get their kings killed off as 
soon as they had children, in order that 
during a long minority they might enjoy all 
the license of the feudal anarchy, which was 
their beau ideal of government. This volume 
therefore is naturally rather a history of the 
nobles than of the monarchy. Itis a history 
of their quarrels, and especially those of the 
Hamiltons and Douglases. The Hamiltons 
supported the French monarchy, while 
Angus made the last throw for the 
Douglases in the game in which the Crown 
was the stake ; so of the Humes, and other 
border families, ‘‘ who laid about them at 
their wills and died.” The Regent, the half- 
French Duke of Albany, tried to keep a 
little order, and gave office to a number of 
his French followers on whom he could rely, 
but some of them were murdered. Margaret 
Tudor had to speak French when they met, 
that Albany might understand her. The 
long English wars had naturally thrown the 
country into the hands of France, and 
Scotland was long a pawn on the French 
chessboard. Law, architecture, art, had all 
taken a French colouring; but in this 
volume we reach the turning-point between 
mediaeval feudalism and the times we call 
modern. Whatever opinion we may form 
of Mary Queen of Scots, the main results 
of her policy were the loss of the chance 
which Catholicism had of regaining its 
power, and the severance of the old tie with 
France. The course of the history begins 
to turn towards England. But still this 
volume is mesinly about the way in which 
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the nobles get hold of the crown lands, and 
fortify their castles and houses, and control 
the adjacent burghs. The death-roll of 
Flodden, compiled by the editors, is the 
history of the great families; the widows of 
the chiefs who fell were as masterful as their 
husbands had been, there were many who 
represented Scot’s Lady Buccleugh. The 
saiiee and gentry also contribute the two 
authors of the period : Gavin Douglas, ‘‘ who 
gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page,” and 
James Bellenden (he calls himself Ballan- 
tyne), who translated Livy, and Boece’s 
Chronicles. James V., like his daughter 
Mary, was brought up on Livy, and history 
was deemed a necessary part of the educa- 
tion of those who were to govern. There 
was even a native printer, Walter Chapman ; 
but the demand must have been small, and 
Scottish writers had to get their works 

rinted at Paris, and, later on, at London. 
But the production of two such translations 
as those of Virgil and Livy before any 
similar translations appeared in England is 
most creditable to omy Scotch scholarship, 
while England has little to boast of in the 
way of fine printing : her choicest books had 
to be printed at Paris. The writers, too, 
belong to the class of nobles or gentry, as 
in France; the time for plebeian authors 
was yet to be. We have not yet come in 
fact to a Scottish people; that people was 
the creation of John Knox. Our poet 
Cowper speaks strongly of the ingratitude 
of the moderns to the Reformers. The parish 
schools instituted by John Knox gave the 
Scottish people, hitherto one of the most 
backward of any, a distinct lead in Europe. 
What would Cowper have said if he had 
lived to see the revival of mediaevalism in 
the hands of Scott, who created a past that 
had never been a present, and even brought 
the Lowlanders to admire the dress of the 
Highland savages, whom their ancestors 
looked on as mere mountain wolves. 

This volume does contain some notices of 
the burghs, and of the professions that were 
gradually making their way there, especially 
of the surgeons who sprang from the craft 
of barbers. The Royal College of Surgeons 
at Edinburgh possesses a charter granted 
by the Town Council in 1505, and ratified 
by James IV. in 1506, to their predecessors 
the Surgeon-barbers. It is several years 
earlier than the similar charter of Henry 
VIII. to the Surgeon-Barbers of London, 
the gift of which is commemorated in 
Holbein’s portrait group. 

The book is admirably edited by Dr. 
Mackay, who completed the work of the 
late George Burnett. The table of prices 
in the appendices is specially noteworthy ; 
and there is an excellent index by Mr. R. 
Anderson, an index which does not disdain 
such entries as ale and barley, but beer 
does not yet occur. We hope we may, 
without offence to Scotland, claim both 
editors for Oxford, and their work as one 
of the excellent results of the Union between 
Scotland and England. 

C, W. Boase, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Story of Margrédel. By WD. Storrar 
Meldrum. (Blackwoods.) 


Dave’s Sweetheart. By Mary Gaunt. 
2 vols. (Edward Arnold.) 


In Cupid’s College. By Mabel Hart. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Ending of my Day. By Rita. In 3 vols. 
( White.) 

The Hero of the Pelican. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. By Mrs, Hunger- 
ford. (White.) 


The Copperhead. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Jim B. By F.T. Carew. (Methuen.) 


The Teleporon. By W.H.Stacpoole. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. ) 


Heavens! By Alois Vojtech Smilovsky. 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 


Ir has yet to be seen whether Mr. Meldrum 
is resourceful enough to write a novel of 
the ordinary length ; but Zhe Story of Mar- 
grédel proves beyond all doubt that he can 
reproduce certain simple aspects of Scotch 
life with photographic accuracy, and—which 
is perhaps even more to the point—that he 
can mask a plot very skilfully. It may be 
almost heresy to speak thus of any writer 
who exhibits the lights and shadows of 
Scotch life as it was lived yesterday; but 
it is the simple truth that the central and 
most attractive character in this book is 
neither of the brothers Oliphant nor Mar- 
grédel herself, but her uncle, the irascible 
Malbert, professor of languages. Whenever 
he appears on the scene, tragedy makes 
its appearance with him. One sees at once 
that his mission is to track down and 
destroy the coguin who has ruined his 
sister. The discovery of a clue to the 
seducer is very cleverly managed; and 
although one would naturally wish to have 
seen Dug Oliphant himself punished for 
his sin, it is quite in accordance with the 
creed that some years ago must have held 
sway in Kirkcaldy, that the son should 
suffer for the father’s transgression. Self- 
restraint is the note of Zhe Story of Mar- 
grédel; so far as mere style is concerned, 
perhaps too much the note. Mr. Meldrum 
does not make quite enough of anything or 
of anybody—of the differences between the 
well-contrasted brothers Oliphant, of the 
hopeless love affair which makes Margredel 
after a fashion the avenger of her mother, 
even of the toddy and gossip of Kirkcaldy. 
When Mr. Meldrum “ lets himself go,” it 
will then be seen whether we really have 
secured in him a new master of humour and 
pathos. 


Dave's Sweetheart is as grim and has as 
dismal an ending as any fin de sicle novel- 
reader could possibly wish, and then it is 
delightfully Australian. But there is a 
great deal of power in it: quiteas much 
power as there is, for example, in the 
writings of Mr. Gilbert Parker and Mr. 
Rolf Boldrewood. The poor, infatuated 
woman who figures in it is as incapable of 
placing duty before passion as any Dodo- 
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By Percy de Lisle. 


By Harold Frederic. 





esque matron in modern Society. So well 





— 


does its author do his work, that one gets 
positively to hate the creature who can desert 
the loyal and kind Sergeant Sells for the 
selfish robber and murderer Dave Anderson. 
The duel between the two men also is 
admirably sustained. The closing scene in 
which the sergeant hunts down the man 
who has ruined his life, and yet is baulked 
of personal vengeance by having to hand 
him over to the law, is painful, but 
artistically perfect. 


In Cupid’s College is insufferably long, 
and the story told in it is almost beneath 
contempt. But the writing is bright with- 
out being overwhelmingly smart, and, with 
perhaps one exception, the characters are 
very cleverly sketched. The best of these 
is—perhaps, of course—as a human being 
the most despicable. Marsden /i/s is, in the 
ordinary young lady’s sense, the hero of the 
story—for does he not get engaged to the 
wrong girl and nevertheless marry the right 
one after all?—but Marsden pére is em- 
phatically the best drawn character. It 
would not be easy, indeed, to find in con- 
temporary fiction a better example of a 
perfectly cold-hearted, shallow, and indolent 
man, whining at his luck in matrimony, shun- 
ning practical life, and a legitimate object 
of contempt to his family and all around 
him. There is a certain amount of eerie 
fascination about Ethel Carre, the Madonna- 
like girl, with her terrors and her imper- 
fect mental endowment; but most readers 
will not be displeased that the place she 
almost secured in the life of Jim Marsden is 
ultimately given to one of these eminently 
sane Hope girls. ‘‘ Bless you, Althea! you 
may be shy, but you aren’t stiff, and you 
shall wear just whatever face you choose.” 
This is the true note of Jn Cupid’s College, 
and those portions which are inspired 
by it are thoroughly delightful. The rectory 
sort of talk, of which there is abundance, is 
also admirable. 


The Ending of my Day differs from the 
novels turned out regularly by its author 
only in being longer and more tedious than 
the average. Belle Ffolliott, who here tells 
her own story as ‘a little devil,” is indeed 
sinned against rather than a sinner. It is 
true that she is divorced before the end of 
the third volume is reached, and disappears 
from the scene as the unhappy wife of Sir 
Denis Dalrymple, not as the happy wife of 
Jack Trefusis. But she was quite innocent 
of anything worse than taking up with 
certain ‘‘ fads” of the women’s rights kind, 
and of being in the smart scandal-loving 
set of Lady St. Omer. In point of plot, 
therefore, Zhe Ending of my Day is very 
weak. But, as the mouthpiece of the views 
on men, women, and things of such delect- 
able folk as Lady St. Omer, and her friends 
at home and still more abroad, it will quite 
hold its own with work of the ordinary 
“ Rita” class. Both themselves and their 
conversation are sufficiently naughty and 
nice. 

The “ good ship ” Pelican, commanded by 
Captain Wilson, is, while lying in the har- 
bour of Calcutta, hailed by ‘‘a gentle- 
man of striking appearance, but somewhat 
shabbily attired, accompanied by half-a- 
dozen coolie porters, bearing between them a 
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heavy iron-bound box and a couple of port- 
manteaux containing his personal effects.” | 
After some difficulty the stranger is allowed | 
to become a passenger, and is distinguished | 
from the others as a man of mystery. By | 
and by, however, the Pelican is threatened | 
by a pirate ship. ‘The man of mystery then 

comes to the rescuo, and by a contrivance 

of the infernal machino type gets rid of the | 
pirates. Asa consequence he is worshipped 

as a hero, especially by the writer of this 

story. The plot is interesting, and, when- 

ever the peppery Major White and the | 
undisclosed Fenian appear, the dialogue is | 
lively and Marryattish. But the volume is 
too large ; it ought to have heen but half 
its size. 


All that need be said of An Unsatisfactory 
Lover is that it is one of the best of 
Mrs, Hungerford’s “ pot-boilers,” and that 
it is in every way characteristic. There 
is in it, of course, the natural, slightly 
hoydenish, Irish girl Terry (Terentia) 
O’More, who is impecunious (for a time), 
not specially careful in matters of dress, 
and rather partial to having more strings to 
her bow in the persons of lovers than one, 
but who, of course, succumbs to one if he 
is endowed with the adequate amount of 
masterfulness. Equally, of course, Mrs. 
Ilungerford supplies this masterful lover in 
the person of an Englishman, who reminds 
one just a little of the second husband of 
Diana of the Crossways, although he is not 
blessed by nature with quite so much Anglo- 
Olympian serenity. On the whole, one may 
spend a half hour harmlessly enough over 
An Unsatisfactory Lover. 


Mr. Harold Frederic has already shown 
his capacity to write fiction of the orthodox 
length ; but he has done nothing better than 
what is contained in this collection of short 
stories dealing with the American Civil 
War, and particularly with the part played 
by the North in its course. These stories 
are all good, showing both American humour 
and American pathos at their best. The 
story which gives the title to the collection 
is the longest and also the best, at all 
events in the sense that the characters in 
it are the most elaborately drawn and the 
most skilfully contrasted. It may be ques- 
tioned if anywhere in fiction has the cutting 
asunder of family ties, caused by the Civil 
War, been better illustrated than by the 
dispute between Abner Beech and his son 
Jeff. Happily the pathos of this quarrel 
is relieved by the comic amatory affair of 
Jeff and the daughter of Abner’s political 
aversion, old Jee Hagadorn. The abiding 
charm of ‘The Copperhead” is, however, to 
be found in the fact that it presents a delight- 
ful picture of rural life and society during 
the War. It is not even in the smallest detail 
suggestive of strain or artificiality. The 
shorter stories give here and there the idea | 
of artistic touching up for the sake of effect, | 
but their brightness atones for all other | 
deficiencies, ‘‘ My Aunt Susan,” the last in 
the collection, is an exquisite combination 
of not too pronounced Yankee character, 
humour, and pathos. 





Jim B. is too obviously a “ can-can” in 
modernity, with its sensuality, selfishness, 





suicide, slang, and Schopenhauer. Even 
the author confesses 

““There is something exquisitely ridiculous in 
the idea of a man—young, well-dressed, with 
plenty of money, smoking a good cigar— 
getting into a state of excitement about 
religion in the Empire, especially when the 
ballet that happens to be running is ‘ excep- 
tionally brilliant.’ ” 

Being quite up to date, /im ZB. is, of course, 
a tragedy from beginning to end. The 
luckless hero is perpetually getting into 
scrapes, partly becauso he has a trouble- 
som conscience, and partly because he is 
always brooding on religious and theo- 
logical difficulties. Finally he marries a 
shallow, selfish ‘‘ Gaiety girl,’”’ who does 
not understand him, and has the fashion- 
able craving for excitement. She falls a 
very easy prey to his relative Sir Henry 
Beverley, who takes her to supper and 
plies her with champagne and passionate 
embraces. Thereupon Jim B. dies. This is 
all as it should be. A strain of farcicality in 
some of the incidents and characters would 
seem to prove that its author is but a 
beginner. He has evidently considerable 
acquaintance with the ways of young 
London, and his writing is ‘‘ not half bad.” 


The little volume by Mr. W. H. Staecpoole, 
which has been published by Mr. Arrow- 
smith, consists of stories of a kind that may 
be said to stand half way between “ good” 
and “‘ rattling good.” Most of the situations 
are not unnatural; the bulk of the dialogue 
is not too artificially clever; and, as a rule, 
neither the humour nor the sensationalism 
is overdone, although perhaps in the last 
story Captain Barclay takes a trifle too much 
brandy by way of preparing to murder his 
prospective son-in-law. In a word, Mr. 
Stacpoole is no imitator, but writes simply 
and naturally and as his imagination dictates. 
Thus ‘‘ Farewell” is an excellent story of a 
bogus marriage which turns out to be a real 
one ; there is both excellent mystery and ex- 
cellent misunderstanding in ‘‘ Mr. Carton’s 
Will”; and the character of the young 
woman in ‘“‘ Kate Seymour” is admirably 
drawn. ‘‘Tho Teleporon” itself is rather 
disappointing. The impecunious position of 
the hero is cleverly sketched in the first 
pages; but the device that is resorted to 
by way of extricating him from it is de- 
ficient in true humour, even although it 
smacks of Conan Doylish ingenuity. 


JTeavens ! deserved translation at the com- 
petent hands of Prof. Maurer, of Prague. It 
is a pleasant picture of (literally) Bohemian 
life. Loveable, impecunious, unselfish, Father 
Cvok is just such another as the Vicar of 
Waketield. The heroine, too, is sister to 
Olivia. But she is actually seduced by her 
Squire Thornton ; she has the good sense, 
too, to decline to marry him, and to prefer 
a worthy merchant, who is a glorified—a 
very much glorified—Jenkinson ; while she 
places her child for the purposes of tuition 
in the hands of Father Cvok. Cvok’s 
brother, parson Ledecky, and his snappish 
money-saving cook and housekeeper, Miss 
Regina, are delightful sketches. Altogether 
HTleavens ! is a model of simplicity. English 
novelists, please copy. 


WititiaAM WALLACE. 





SOME BOOKS OF VERSE, 


The Burdens of Belief, and Other Poems. By 
the Duke of Argyll. (John Murray.) The 
Duke of Argyll is distinguished in so many 
ways—as orator, statesman, man of science, 
man of letters—that he can well afford to 
forego the bays of the poet. But this volume 
shows that, if he had given to verse as zealous a 
regard as he has bestowed on the other occupa- 
tions in which he has won distinction, he might 
have excelled in it also. The Muse is an 
exacting mistress. She reserves her best gifts 
for those who bring her their whole devotion. 
Among her favourites she permits no half-love, 
no divided homage. Outside this inner circle 
there is a larger one, and those who are privi- 
leged to be members of it pay an occasional 
tribute and receive a passing smile in return. 
It is pleasant to find the Duke of Argyll among 
the gentle spirits who compose this larger, but 
stillselect,company. A familiar figurein the halls 
of science and in the senate, it is an agreeable 
surprise to meet him also in the courts of poesy. 
The duke argues with much. force, in an inter- 
esting preface, that there is no real contradiction 
between poetry and science—that the transcen- 
dental suggestions of science ‘‘ go to establish 
in our minds the most fertile, perhaps, of all 
poetic conceptions, that, namely, of the Unity 
of Nature, and therefore of its manifold and 
inexhaustible relations with the human spirit.” 
But though this be true, as of course it is, 
the poet must beware of using verse as a 
medium for the crystallising of transcendental 
suggestions into plain facts. Verse is better 
employed in giving suggestions to the inquiring 
instinct of science than in receiving them. 
Nothing that the most imaginative poet could 
now say about the electric telegraph would 
compare with Shakspere’s 


‘* T’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.’’ 


‘* The Burdens of Belief” suffers as a poem from 
its purely didactic aim, and from the scientific 
method which enters into it. But it is never- 
theless a poem of much beauty, and better 
worth having than a cartload of the erotic 
verse which passes in these days for the current 
coin of poetry. The following natural and 
perfect illustration of a great truth, profound 
in its very simplicity, deserves to rank among 
the best poetic work of the time :— 


** As in a land of lakes 
Deep-valleyed with a thousand rills, 
The mighty pulse of ocean makes 
Far home among the hills, 
And every fisher’s boat, 
In wooded creek with smoke up-curled, 
Still rests upon the seas that float 
And circle round the world,— 
So does God’s Kingdom wind 
Its arms beneath all ways of men ; 
Far wandering sails of human kind 
Can be turned home again.”’ 


Some of the most successful poems in the 
volume are contained in the section called 
“Songs of Nature and the Birds.” Here the 
poet entirely throws off the restraints of the 
scientific mood—as, for instance, in these 
delightful stanzas from ‘‘The Danbury 
Swallow”’: 
** And one familiar bird there came, 
That ever sounds her twittering note 
By cottage eave and latticed frame, 
From creamy breast and russet throat. 


‘* O’er half the world she finds her way 
To skim each year this English lawn: 
Her flight is part of summer day, 
Her wings are busy with the dawn. 


** She loves no solitary place, 
Nor forest lands, nor moor, nor fen, 
She moveth ever in the face 
And round the meadowed homes of men, 
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‘* One year, for nest, she chose instead 

Of barn, or eave, or raftered door, 
The lowly vestibule that led 
Unto a little chapel floor. 


‘¢ All that fair week she carried straws 
And built her fragile house with clay: 
No hand enforced the household laws 
That would have stopped her happy way. 
‘“* Next year she came, and flew around,— 
On one bright morn of perfect calm 
Her place was echoing to the sound 
Of children’s chanting of a psalm. 
‘¢ She sat entranced, and heard the praise 
That David sang of hozning bird ; 
She heard her name from ancient days, 
And wondered at the gracious word ; 


‘¢‘ Then, waiting till the parting few 
Had passed into the blossomed air, 
On to God’s altar straight she flew 
And laid her young ones there.’’ 


Orchard Songs. By Norman Gale. (Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane.) That Mr. Norman 
Gale has a true and delicate gift of song does 
not need to be said. He has caught the spirit 
of an ideal rustic life, and he expresses it with 
much happiness of phrase and truth of colour- 
ing. I confess, however, that the obtrusive 
“naturalism” (of white breasts, ungartered 
knees, and so on), which he imports into his 
least natural pastorals jars upon my own sense 
of what is fittest in poetry. This sort of thing 
was all very well in Herrick—though even in 
him it was artificial—but we ought to have got 
beyond Herrick in these days. By all means let 
us have as little sophistication as possible ; and I 
can imagine that Mr. Gale thinks he is deliver- 
ing us from sophistication by his pictures of the 
very free loves of so-called shepherds and milk- 
maids. With all respect, be it said, he is 
mistaken. What he gives us as examples of sim- 
plicity are only an affectation of a state of things 
that never did exist and never can. When he de- 
scribes the genuinely natural life of the country, 
Mr. Gale is a true poet, and there is an 
irresistible charm in what he writes—as in this 
passage, for instance :— 


‘The lesser whitethroat in the orchard growth 
Beneath an apple planned 
A hive for nest, 
And as we lay «nd watched 
The while she matched 
Each grassy joist and beam, 
The fluffy architect, unstirred, 
Rounded the entrance with her beak, 
Or smoothed the cup 
Where she would dream 
Upon her family of eggs, 
And warm them into song 
Where pears and pippins throng.” 
Here, tco, is an example in which a distinctly 
high level is reached :— 
“We stood upon the forehead of the hills, 
And lifted up our hearts in prayer ; 
And as we halted, reverent, 
Meseemed that Nature o’er us bent, 
That she did bid us sup 
From bread she gave and from her cup. 
There at her large communion did we feast, 
Herself the Substance and herself the Priest. 
The immaterial wine she poured, 
And standing on the Cotswold sward, 
Administered to us 
Beneath the unsupported sky 
Her sacrament of :cenery.” 
One may be permitted a verbal criticism as 
to the epithet “unsupported,” which seems 
meanirgless and awkward. The poet has 
also made a slip in representing Nature, in- 
stead of the recipients of her sacrament, as 
standing on the Cotswold sward.” But these 
are comparatively small blemishes, which do 
not detract from the profound beauty of the 
passage. In these extracts the poet’s sincerity 
is unmistakable. That, as it seems to me, can 


hardly be said of some of the more personal and 
amatory pieces, , 








Dramatic Pictures, English Rispetti, Sonnets, 
and other Verses. By Alexander H. Japp. 
(Chatto & Windus.) Vigour and variety are 
perhaps the most striking notes in Dr. Japp’s 
poems. The contents of the present volume 
range from elaborate character-pieces in dialect 
to dainty lyrics in a single stanza. He is very 
happy in one or two of the former—especially, 
perhaps, in his sketch of the Yorkshireman who 
thus expounds a north-country philosophy to a 
south-country boy : 


** Folks don’t respict you, lad, for what you spend 
Nor what you give, but just for what ye keep: 
You mark it, lad, ’tis what you have and keep 
Makes men lift oop their hats, and honour tha ; 
You ga and spend it round, and then they think 
You are a fool just hike unto themselves, 

And ’come familiar, sidlin’ oop to tha. 

No, no, lad, every pinny I can I keep, 

And lay them oop, and then i’ t’ North they say— 
‘ There's Higgie, faith, a warrm man every bit’— 
And honour Higgie as both wise and warrm.’’ 


But there is nothing better in the volume than 
detached lines of the single stanzas describing 
the songs of birds. These are the opening 
lines of the stanza on the nightingale: 


‘* Sweet heart of secret minstrelsy—how far 
Thy golden notes, like lightnings in the dark, 
Flash full.’’ 


The first lines of the stanza on the lark are 
still better : 


** Soul of the common field, where grass is green ; 
Melodious voice of morning and of light.’’ 


The blackbird is apostrophised thus: 


*€ Oh, minstrel of the morn, like light, thy note 
Hath magic as if rolled through golden throat.”’ 


And here is a good description of the song of 
the thrush : 


‘** Bird of the liquid note that grows and swells, 
Repeated till the rapture rises clear, 
And all around is thrilled, as though there dwells 
A melody within the atmosphere.”’ 


A Lay of the Southern Cross and Other Poems. 
By the Very Rev. Henry Jacobs, D.D., Dean 


of Christ Church, New Zealand. (Skeffington.) 
These poems are all, either directly or 


indirectly, concerned with religious subjects. 
The longest of them, which gives its title to 
the volume, tells in five cantos and in 
Spenserian stanzas the story of the evangelisa- 
tion of New Zealand, and of the founding and 
expansion of the Church of England in the 
colony. Unquestionable piety and admirable 
zeal are evident on every page. Dean Jacobs 
writes with the enthusiasm of an evangelist ; 
and perhaps, if his materials had been better 
suited to poetic treatment, it would have been 
found that he could give to his work the 
essential quality of poetry. That was hardly 
possible in the actual circumstances. The 
following stanza, which refers to the late 
Bishop Selwyn, is a fair example of the 
merits and defects of Dean Jacobs’s verse : 


** High works he shall attempt; in counsel great, 
And wise to gather from each man his best ; 
Patient for opportunities to wait ; 
Well knowing when to urge, and when to rest ; 
Fearless to meet, and resolute to breast 
Each adverse tide, he shall behold the day, 
Whereto be hath unceasing onward pressed, 
When the Church fabric shall reposing stay, 
Built - consenting Orders, Bishops, Clergy, 
ay.”’ 


The first six lines are excellent, both for their 
aptness of expression, and as being a forcible 
description of a great prelate whom they 
picture as he was. The seventh is very faulty, 
and the last two are irredeemable bathos. 


The Crucifixion of Man. By George Barlow. 


(Sonnenschein.) In almost all his books—and t 





they are numerous—Mr. Barlow’s remarkable 
facility as a metrist betrays him into redun- 
dancies and errors of taste which mar what 
might otherwise be good work. His choice of 
subject is seldom of the happiest, and the 
result of these peculiarities combined is one to 
be regretted in so able a writer of verse. I do 
not at all complain that Mr. Barlow, in this 
poem, renounces the traditional view that 
woman is the victim and slave of man, and 
adopts the opposite one, that she is ‘‘as often 
the crucifier and destroyer of the soul of man.” 
He is perhaps right in so thinking. But 
when one finds this idea worked out—first, 
in the betrayal of a man’s honour, and her 
own, by a woman; next, in the ruin of an 
innocent woman by the injured man, as a 
brutal revenge upon the very sex of woman; 
again, in the descent to prostitution of a 
country girl who is lured away to London, to 
the despair of the country preacher who loved 
her; and, again, in the drowning of two lives 
by the preacher, his own and that of the 
daughter of his dead love, in order that the 
girl might be saved from her mother’s fate— 
the whole theme becomes nauseous. Lyric 
verse is not a fitting medium for such matter. 


Doorside Ditties. 3y Jeanie Morrison. 
(Blackwoods.) Full of pathos, and of truth to 
human nature in some of its humbler aspects, 
these ‘‘ ditties” would compare well with more 
ambitious work. They are records of devotion 
and suffering which fill the eyes with tears, 
and the heart with a new sense of the noble- 
ness of life. No mere extract could give a fair 
impression of their quality, and each piece is 
too long to admit of its quctation as a whole; 
but readers should turn to the book for them- 
selves. 


Poems. By Florence Peacock. (Hull: 
Andrews.) There is much inequality in Miss 
Peacock’s verses. At their best they are good; 
at their worst they are marred by bad rhymes 
and defective rhythm. The good, however, 
preponderate, and their quality may be judged 
from this average specimen : 


*¢ AMOR IN EXTREMIS. 


** Lord, I have sinned ; yet grant me grace 
Once more again to behold her face, 
Ere I go to mine own appointed place. 


* f ¥ 


** Yet for my vow there is nought to show, 
I broke no lance with the heathen foe, 
Lord, I have lied unto Thee, I know. 


** Lied, because a woman was fair, 
And the sun shone warm on her golden hair, 
Ah! but her beauty was passing rare ! 


** Blame her not, Lord, for the sin was mine, 
She had not sworn to fight for Thy shrine. 
Let me drink of the cup that is bitter as brino. 


** But, Lord, if I ever found grace in Thy sight, 
Let no drop from that cup dim the gold so bright 
Of her hair; which drew me away from the 

light.” 


Griselda. A Society Novel in Rhymed Verse. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) A Sony for the Season, 
and other Poems. By Geoffrey Lane. (Sonnen- 
schein.) These two books, which it is con- 
venient to notice together, will not claim many 
words. Why the first was written it is difficult 
to conceive, for it is an odious performance. 
Society novels in their ordinary form are a 
nuisance, but done into verse they are almost a 
crime. <A writer who puts into poetic language 
—-though it be, asin this case, very indifferent 
stuff—a record of scandals and adulteries, 
ought to be pilloried. The second of the two 
books is a satire, and is no doubt well meant, 
but it lacks power. 

GEORGE COTTERELL. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Macmitnan & Co. announce A Con- 
stitutional Ilistory of the House of Lords, from 
original sources, by Mr. Luke Owen Pike, of 
the Public Record Office. 

Mr. Joun Murray has in the press a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Smith’s 
Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, 
and Geography, edited by Mr. G. E. Marindin. 
It will have more than eight hundred illustra- 
tions and plans, many of which are new. 


Tue new volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
‘* Popular County Histories ” will be Westmor- 
land, by Chancellor Ferguson, who wrote the 
history of Cumberland in the same series. The 
volume will contain much fresh material, and 
some important unpublished information relat- 
ing to the Roman occupation. 


A TREATISE on Bimetallism, by Mr. Henry 
Dunning MacLeod, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 

UnvER the title of Sober by Act of Parlia- 
ment, Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. are 
about to publish an account of the results 
obtained from various systems of drink legis- 
lation at home and abroad, written by Mr. 
F. A. McKenzie. Commencing with the story 
of the state saloons of South Carolina, the 
buok goes on to describe the colonial laws, the 
state distilleries of Switzerland, prohibition 
and high license in America, and the growth of 
the English licensing system. One chapter is 
devoted to the connexion between whisky and 
politics in the United States, and an attempt is 
made to outline a moderate scheme of liquor 
law reform which would be acceptable to 
Liberals and Conservatives alike. Parts of 
the book have already appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, but most of it will now be pub- 
lished for the first time. 


Messrs. Cuarro & Winpdvus will publish 
shortly a little book on T'he Savoy Opera, by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, with sixty illustrations 
and portraits. 

Messrs. A. Constante & Co. have in the 
press a work entitled Thames Rights and Thames 
Wrongs, dealing with the Conservancy question, 
by Mr. John Bickerdyke, author of ‘‘ The Book 
of the All-Round Angler.” 


A nook on The Elements of Modern Dress- 
making, for the amateur and professional 
dressmaker, by Miss Jeanette E. Davis, 
principal of the women’s work department of 
the Manchester Technical School, will be pub- 
lished in a few days by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


A nove by Mary C. Rowsell, entitled The 
Friend of the People, will be published by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin, in three volumes, towards 
the end of May. We may mention that the 
novel has already been dramatised by the 
author, in co-operation with Mr. H. A. Saints- 
bury; and that a public reading of the play, 
for the purpose of securing copyright, took place 
at the Haymarket Theatre in February of last 
year. 

Messrs. JARROLD & Sons announce, for 
early publication in two volumes, a novel by 
Mrs. Leith Adams (Mrs. De Courcy Laffan) 
entitled Colour Sergeant No. I. Company, which 
has already appeared in serial form in <Al/ the 
Year Round. 

Messrs. Hurcurtnson & Co, have in the press | I 
a new edition of Dr. Mannington Caffyn’s 
novel, Miss Milne and I, which has been out of 
print forsome time. The book is a study of a 
female character of a very extraordinary type, 


editions of Defoe; Gibbon’s Lssai sur l Etude de 


of Athenae Oxonienses, with a collection of more 
than 1100 portraits; a long series of books 
illustrated by Cruikshank ; the publications of 
the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs : and Blades’ 


rarely comes into the market. 


has lately published, in the Luskal-erria of San 
Sebastian, the baptismal certificate of the Mouja- 
Alferez Catherine de Erauso, De Quincey’s 


herauso en diez de hebrero deste dho aiio hija 
legitima de Miguel de herauso y mya prz de 
galarraga. 
de Aranzalde. 
The ministro, or maestro, the vicario Albizua, 
was afterwards cura of San Vicente. 
name of the mother is Maria Perez de Galarraga. 
The family had dropped the initial H of their 
name before the close of the last century. 


THE preamble of the statute establishing an 
English School at Oxford was approved by 
Congregation on Tuesday by a majority of 120 
votes to 46. 
favour of an abstract resolution to the same 
effect was 110 to 70. 


establishment of new degrees, to be granted 
after a special course of study or research to 


mitted to the vote of Congregation at Oxford 
on Tuesday next. 


Church, Oxford, has been nominated by the 








edited by the Rev. R. Fisher. 
history, &c., of the famous Yorkshire village. 





went on a golfing tour in Ayrshire. 


after his death. 

Mr. RoMEsSH CHUNDER DUTT, author of 4 
History of Civilisation in Ancient India, has 
just been appointed Commissioner of a Divi- 
sion in Bengal, being the first native of India 
to reach that rank in the civil service. 

Mrs. Humpury WArpD’s Marcella has already 
passed into a fourth edition, in three volumes. 


THE Hon. Roden Noel will give a lecture on 
“The Poetry of Sir Samuel Ferguson” before 
the Irish Literary Society, on Tuesday, May 
8, at 8 p.m. 

On Thursday of this week, Messrs. Sotheby 
were to begin selling the library of Mr. Hugh 
Galbraith Reid, which is so extensive that the 
sale will last altogether for twelve days. The 
collection is representative of all departments 
of literature, though it does not seem to include 
many of those rarities which the modern 
bibliophile most affects. We have noticed the 
second and fourth folios of Shakspere ; some of 
Milton’s tractates; quite a number of first 


la Littérature (Londres, 1761); Bliss’s edition 


Catalogue of Books Printed by Caxton, which 


Tue Comision de Monumentos de Guipuzcoa 


“Spanish Military Nun”: 
** Ajio de 1592, Folio 21, Partida 4, No. 37. 
**Catalina de Herauso 37.—batizose Cat* de 


padrinos P° de galarraga y mya Velez 
M” el vic? alviz".”’ 


The full 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Last December the voting in 


Tue series of resolutions, proposing the 


yersons not necessarily graduates, will be sub- 


Mr. Hersert J. C. Grrerson, of Christ 





and might well have been written to match 4 
Yellow Aster. 


Messrs. WILLIAM ANDREWs & Co., of the| represents one portion of the dual functions 
performed by the late Prof. William Minto. We 


Hull Press, will publish at an early date, 


Crown to the newiy founded Chambers chair 
of English literature at Aberdeen, which 


Flamborough: All About It, by various writers, 
It will deal 
with the history, antiquities, scenery, natural 


Messrs. CARTER & PRATT, of Glasgow, are 
about to publish North Again: Golfing this 
Time—the scores recorded by Mr. W. Ralston. 
The volume will consist of a number of sketches 
detailing the experiences of three tourists who 


Ir is announced that the Rev. Dr. McCosh, 
ex-president of Princeton, is engaged upon 
his autobiography, which will not appear until 





-- 


understand that Mr. Grierson was one of Prof, 
Minto’s favourite pupils, and that he has been 
lecturing on English at Aberdeen during the 
past session. 


THE two studentships for classical research at 
Cambridge have both been awarded to members 
of King’s College: the Craven, to Mr. A. G, 
Bather; and the Prendergast, to Mr. E. F, 
Benson, of the English School at Athens. 


As a memorial to Dr. Luard, the late Regis- 
trary at Cambridge, it is proposed to publish the 
original documents bearing on the interna] 
history of the University, beginning with the 
earliest grace books. These contain not only 
the graces, but the proctorial accounts, in- 
cluding the degree fees, which are the only 
record of the degrees taken at this time. The 
first volume, covering a period from 1454 to 
1487, edited by Mr. Leathes, is ready for the 
press’; and other volumes will follow, if a 
sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained, 
The subscription is one guinea a volume. 


Dr. M. GasTER has been appointed for the 

second time to give a course of lectures on the 
Iichester foundation at Oxford. The lectures 
will be four in number, and will be delivered 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, beginning on 
‘May 8. The subject chosen is ‘‘The Sources 
of Popular Imagery in Russia, Religious and 
Secular.” 
Mr. W. R. Morritt, reader in Russian at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture, on 
Friday of this week, upon ‘‘ Historical Composi- 
tion among the Slavs.” 


WE notice that there are twenty-eight 
candidates for the first examination for the 
degree of Bachelor in Music at Oxford, of whom 
no less than eleven are members of Queen’s 
College. 


ENDOWED chairs of history, founded by the 
Scottish Universities Commission at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, will be filled in the course of the 
current year. 


Two courses of lectures will be delivered at 
Gresham College next week, in connexion with 
the chair of geometry. Mr. J. Larmor will 
lecture on Tuesday and Wednesday upon ‘‘ The 
Aether and its Relations to Material 
Phenomena”; and Prof. Karl Pearson will 
lecture on Thursday and Friday upon “ The 
Geometry of Chance,” dealing specially with 
card and colour experiments and with death- 
rates. The lectures begin at 6 p.m., and are 
free to the public. 


Mr. I. Gottancz, of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed an examiner in 
English at London University, in succession to 
Prof. C. H. Herford. 


WE congratulate Mr. Robert Bowes on the 
completion of his Catalogue of Cambridge 
Books, of which the two earlier parts have 
been already noticed in the AcADEMY. It now 
forms a handsome volume of more than 50) 
pages, containing just 3000 entries. Though 
intended primarily as a priced list of the books 
which Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes have for 
sale, the industry and accuracy of the compiler 
have raised it to the rank of a standard work of 
bibliography, in a very interesting branch of 
literature. The part that is new covers the 
nineteenth century, and is arranged in chrono- 
logical order, with the exception that prize 
competitions and university sermons are col- 
lected under the date of the earliest. The 
contents of many of the volumes are 
set out in detail: as in the case of 
Harraden’s Cantabrigia Depicta, Le Keux's 
Memorials of Cambridge, and the four series of 
Cambridge Essays—in which Sir H. 8. Maine 
wrote on ‘‘ Roman Law and Legal Education, 











and Sir James F. Stephen on ‘Characteristics 
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of English Criminal Law.” Specially interest- 
ing are the large number of university and 
college magazines, beginning with The Snob 
(1829) and The Gownsman (1830), for the two of 
which together no less than £84 is asked. Then 
we have The Cambridge University Magazine 
(1840-43); The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine 
(1835), to which William Morris, Burne Jones, 
and Rossetti contributed; The Lion (1858), 
edited by Mr. H. R. Haweis, of which Mr. G. O. 
Trevelyan brought out a parody, called The 
Bear; The Light Blue (1866 to 1871), whose 
contributors include many names now well 
known; The Light Green (1872), which is full 
of clever parodies; The Cambridge Tatler 
(1877), which contains the beginnings of F. 
Anstey’s ‘‘ Vice Versa”; and The Granta, 
which only started in 1889. By far the oldest 
college magazine seems to be T'he Eagle, whieh 
has had a life of thirty-six years. We must 
not omit to mention that the volume before us 
contains reproductions of the ornaments used 
by the early Cambridge printers; and a list, 
compiled by Mr. F. Jenkinson, University 
Librarian, of all the books known to have been 
printed at Cambridge from 1521 to 1650. 
Finally, we notice in the Appendix a copy of 
Obsequies to the Memorie of Mr. Edward King 
(1638), in which ‘‘Lycidas”’ first appeared. 
This is valued at £76. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 


PORTUGUESE. 
TWO SONNETS OF BOCAGE. 
CXXXVIII. 
Ou, Camoens, great Camoens, how I find 
Thy fate like mine, when I compare the twain ! 
The selfsame reason drove us o’er the main 
To beard the Giant,* and Tagus leave behind : 
Like thee, unpitying poverty doth grind 
Me by the murmuring Ganges, and I’m fain 
To mourn, poor longing lover, all in vain, 
The empty joys on which I fixed my mind: 
The sport, as thou wast, of a cruel fate 
I pray the Heavens for death, and know full well 
That only in the grave doth peace await : 
Thou art my model.—But, oh, saddest thought ! 
If I can copy thy misfortunes fell, 
I cannot share thy wondrous gifts in aught. 
ccevit. 
I've spent my strength amid the strife insane 
Of passions, that have dragged me down to nought ; 
Ah! blind and wretched man, I almost thought 
That Death would ne’er reduce me to its reign : 
With countless suns my puffed-up mind and vain 
Gilded a life by cheating fancies caught ; 
But now poor Nature yields herself distraught 
To fell disease, with ruin in its train. 
Pleasures my comrades, and my tyrants too ! 
This soul, that once could not a whim deny, 
In disillusion’s gulf has buried you : 
O God! when darkness covers my life’s sky, 
Let that which years have not one moment do— 
Teach him who knew not how te live to die. 


EDGAR PRESTAGE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


By far the most important paper in the Ma: 
number of the 4 simone is Dr. Cox's asseunt 
of the discovery of an inscribed pig of lead 
near Matlock, concerning which Mr. F. Haver- 
field has already written authoritatively in the 
ACADEMY. Dr. Cox’s paper contains not only 
an engraving of the pig found a few weeks 
ago, but also of two others, the dates of the 
discovery of which are respectively 1777 and 
1783. These are, we believe, preserved in the 
British Museum. As Derbyshire has no 
museum of its own where local relics may be 
stored and be of service to the neighbourhood, 
we trust the object recently found may b 








* The Giant is Adamastor, or the Stormy Cape. 7 
See Lusiads, Canto Vv. 


deposited in the national collection. Mr. John 
Ward concludes his paper on the Museum 
at Carleon. It is remarkably rich in Roman 
remains discovered in the neighbourhood. We 
gather that, unlike what is to be seen 
in some other places, they are carefully 
preserved and arranged with intelligence. Mr. 
Ward, who is not over much given to compli- 
ment, says that ‘‘ the Carleon Museum is one of 
the very best antiquarian museums west of the 
Severn, and that it will amply repay a visit 
from the student of Romano-British times and 
culture.” Mr. D. C. Parkinson contributes 
an account of Ennis Abbey. Until quite recent 
days, this interesting building was utterly 
neglected, and the condition of the graveyard 
showed a strange disrespect for the remains of 
the dead. In 1892 these historic ruins became 
the property of the Board of Works of Ireland, 
and are now, we believe, properly cared for. 
Viscount Dillon continues his account of the 
Armour in the Tower. When his researches 
are complete, we trust they may be published 
in a volume. 
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Familie. Stuttgart: Dietz. 3M. 
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50 c. 
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Balzac 1825-1827. Paris: Ferroud. 10 fr. 
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Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. 6 M. 30 Pf. 
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& Humblot. 6M. 
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Lorscucke, G. Die Enthauptung der Medusa. Ein Beitrag 
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(1780—1816). Paris: Pion. 7 fr. 50c. 
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Want G. Saint-Simon et son (Euvre. Paris: Perrin. 
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Scniraer, E. Die iiltesten Christengemeinden im riimischen 
Reiche. Kiel: Toeche. 1M, 20 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Avenounk, H. Geechichte der Stadt Duisburg bis zur 
endgiiltigen Vercivigung m. dem Hause Hoienzollern 
(1666). 1. Abtlg. Duisburg: Ewich. 5 M. 
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August Comte u. seine Bedeutung f. die Entwicklung 
der Socialwissenschaft. Von H. Waentig. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 8 M. 

Gruer. G. Octtingische Geschichte der Reformationszeit. 
Nirdlingen: Reischle. 3 M. 50 Pf. 

Lorn, M. Jean-Gaspard Vence, corsaire et amiral (1747— 
1808). Paris: Baudoin. 6 fr. 

Navrnat. I. Cours de droit musulman. ler fase. La pro- 
pricté, Paris: Marchal. 6 fr. 

Priesack, J. Die Reichspolitik d. Erzbischofs Balduin v. 
Trier in den J. 1314 bis 1328. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
1 eel des Bayern. Giittingen: Vandenhoeck. 
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Servuzier, Mémoires militaires du Baron, R¢impression 
illustrée. Paris; Baudoin, 6 fr, 
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schorischen Pfandschaften. Von E. R. Danell. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 3M. 80 Pf. 
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Ameo, 5. Flore de France. Paris: J. B. Baillidre. 
12 fr. 50 c. 
Brran, R. 8. Vorlesungen iib. die Zelle u. die einfachen 
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Paris: Carré. 6 fr. 

Tutterra, T. Ueb. cinige Muriden aus Hamerun. Upsala: 
Lundéstrim. 8 M. 

Wornrtern, G. Die Phanerogamen- u. Gefiiss-Kryptogamen- 
oe = Miinchener Thalebene. Miinchen: Jordan. 
3M. 50 Pf. 
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Brockretmany, C. Lexicon Syriacum, Praefatus est Th, 


Nildeke. Fasc.1. Berlin: Reuther. 4M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SEPTUAGINT versus THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 
The Athenaeum Club, 8.W. 


In the letters which you have permitted me 
to print I have tried to support two conclusions 
—one which has had adherents for some 
centuries, namely, that the Septuagint 
represents a better text than the Hebrew version 
of the Bible; the other, which is not so 
well known, that the Hebrew version, the 
so-called Masoretic text, is not only inferior 
to the Septuagint, but is a sophisticated and 
made-up text due to the Rabbis of the second 
century. Not only did they create a new 
text, but they created a new Canon. The 
notion so widely spread, that the Alexandrian 
Canon is an amplification of some Canon 
supposed to have previously existed in Palestine, 
seems based on the most fragile evidence. The 
original Canon was an elastic one, and is repre- 
sented by the Septuagint. This is important 
in many ways, for it was the introduction of 
a more rigid Canon by the Jews at Jamnia 
which was the beginning of a great many of 
our troubles in criticism. And how did they go 
to work? We have an interesting tradition on 
the subject in the Talmud, which has been 
often quoted and used, but which has been 
quoted and used as if the rival schools of 
Rabbis at Jamnia had been discussing the 
retention in, or exclusion from, some Hebrew 
Canon of works already there, instead of its 
being a most interesting episode of the general 
discussions which took place when the shorter 
or recognised Hebrew Canon was actually 
formed. 

The discussion as to whether the Song of 
Solomon, a secular erotic poem, should be 
retained in the Canon or not has often been 
quoted, as has the emphatic and hyperbolical 
dictum of the Rabbi Akiba to the effect that, 
“The whole world is not worth the day on 
which the Song of Songs was given to Israel ; 
for all the Kethubim are holy, but the Canticles 
mest holy.” The very fierceness of the 
language of this ultra-partisan of Jewish 
thought as against Christian thought arouses 
more than a suspicion that the Book was, 
perhaps, not contained in the Bible of the 
early Christians at all, namely, in the Septua- 
gint. It is very remarkable that there should 
be no reference to it by Josephus or Philo, or 
by any of the New Testament writers; and it 
would seem not improbable that the Greek 





version in the older codices has come from 
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Aquila’s and Theodotion’s translation or both, 
and not from the Septuagint at all. Origen’s 
devotion to the Book is doubtless due to its 
affording good materials for his symbolical 
methods of interpretation. 

While the final acceptance by the Jews of 


the Book of OCanticles, after Akiba’s 
strong language about it, is a dramatic 
incident in the history of the Canon, 


the corresponding rejection of oue of the 
finest pessimistic sermons in any language— 
namely, the work known as Ecclesiasticus or 
Wisdom—on grounds fantastic and uncritical, 
is an equally instructive story. So remarkable 
was this rejection that Dr. Edersheim no doubt 
condenses the view of nine-tenths of modern 
scholars, when he urges that it was done for 
polemical reasons, and says that it was pro- 
bably due to the wide use of the Book in the 
Early Christian Charch. This accounts for the 
rancorous phrases of Akiba about it, for it has 
all the earmarks by which in other cases the 
genuine books were supposed to be distinguished 
from the apochryphal. It existed in Hebrew, 
as the author of the Greek translation affirms; 
Jerome tells us he had seen a copy of the 
Hebrew original, while the quotations from it 
in the Talmud are for the most partin Hebrew. 
An Aramaic translation also existed, which is 
quoted in the Babylonian Talmud. The 
author of the Epistle of James, whose surround- 
ings were very Jewish, must have known it, 
as he apparently uses it often; and it is also 
quoted in chap. xix. of the Epistle of Barnabas. 
‘he Early Fathers, such as Tertullian, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, and Cyprian, all treat it 
as Scripture; and it is included in the Hebrew 
Canon as defined by the Synods of Hippo and 
Carthage. There cannot be the least doubt that 
it had an unquestioned place in the Septuagint, 
as it occurs in the Peshitta and in the Pre- 
Hfieronymian Ttala. The Septuagint seems to 
have preserved a more perfect text than the 
Masoretic one. The principal variation con- 
sisted in the addition of a large number of 
verses in the latter, in regard to which Mr, 
Margoliouth, in his learned notes on the Book, 
says: / 

** Some of them are quoted by very early authori- 
ties (v.g., Chrysostom and Clement of Alexandria), 
or are confirmed by the best collateral evidence 
(eg., the Syrian, Latin, and Coptic versions). 
Mauy of these verses are trauslated in the Syro- 
Hexaplar version, where they are marked with 
asterisks, the existence of which in the Apocry- 
phal Book is a matter of difficulty (Field 
Hexapla [., p. Ixx.). That they are translations 
of Hebrew verses is shown by the fact that the 
sense of many of them only becomes clear after 
retranslation.”’ 

It seems from the attitude of some of the Rabbis, 
such as Rabbi Joseph, towards it that the ex- 
clusion of the Book of Wislom from the Canon 
was entirely the work of that very polemical 
and headstrong fanatic and opponent of 
Christianity, the Rabbi Akiba, as tradition so 
uniformly says. The burden of my present 
argument is that the book was in the Canon 
as it was understood by the Jews and the 
Christians of the tirst century, whose Bible was 
so largely the Septuagint ; and that it ought to 
be there now. 

Let us now turn to another Book, namely, 
that of Ezekiel, which had to run the gauntlet 
of those fantastic persons, the Rabbinical 
critics, and which at one time was very nearly ex- 
cluded from the Canon also, on the ground of 
its obscurity and its supposed opposition to 
the Law in certain places, as xviii. 20, xx. 4, 
xxxiv. 7. It is hardly realised how very nearly 
the exclusion was decided upon. If we are to 


credit the story in the Talmud, which certainly 
has all the appearance of truth, it was only 
when the matter was going to be decided 
against its inclusion that, by the intervention of 
the Rabbi Ananias, who undertook to reconcile 











its supposed contradictions with the Law, 
it was eventually decided to retain it. Upon 
this slight thread, then, once hung the question 
of the reception or rejection of this famous 
Book by the Jew Doctors, which would have 
meant its rejection by Jerome, and probably 
by all the Western Church. 

The Masoretic text of Ezekiel and the 
versions dependent upon it are very corrupt. 
I ought to mention that that acute critic 
Whiston—some of whose views were doubtless 
untenable, but who fills a remarkable place 
in the initiation of a scientific criticism of 
the Bible text—shows that the first verses of 
Ezekiel are quite unintelligible as they stand, 
and point to the text of the Book, as we have it, 
having been dislocated and rearranged just as 
the text of Jeremiah has been. 

The first two verses of Ezekiel refer to 
certain visions he had in the thirtieth year of 
the Captivity. He does not tell us what they 
were, but begins again in the third verse with 
the visions he had in the fifth year. These are 
duly enumerated and described. Chapter viii. 
begins with the visions of the sixth year; 
chapter xx. with the visions of the seventh year ; 
chapter xxiv. with those of the ninth year ; 
chapter xxvi. with those of the eleventh year. 
In chapter xxix. we go back to the visions of the 
tenth year. In chapter xxxi. we again have 
visions of the eleventh year; in chapter xxxii. 
of the twelfth year; in chapter xl. of the 
twenty-fifth year. 
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This is surely very curious, Either the two 
initial verses belong to some other chapter 
whose heading is lost, or else they were the 
beginning of an entirely new Book. What is 
plain is that they have nothing to do with the 
events recorded in the first chapter ; and if they 
refer to anything in the present Book of 
Ezokiel, it must be to something whick occurred 
after the events described in chapter xl. It is 
very probable that, if we could recover the 
original Septuagint Text of Ezekiel, these dis- 
locations would, as in Jeremiah, disappear, 
and that they are due to a rearrange- 
ment of the Text by the Jamnia doctors. 
It is a curious fact that Josephus, who used the 
Septuagint, tells us that Ezekiel left behind 
him two Books. Weonly know of one; but itis 
remarkable that modern criticism has separated 
the matter of Ezekiel into two sections shew- 
ing marked differences, and itis possible thatthe 
Book was originally in two sections. A refer- 
ence to the fact seems to be made in the 
Athanasian Constitutions. Ewald and others 
have maintained, further, that in many places 
the Greck text is more intelligible and serves 
better to represent the original than the 
Masoretic text. : 

I must continue my criticism in another 
letter. Meanwhile, I ought to add here that 
in recently reading over some portion of the 
voluminous works of that very remarkable 
writer Whiston, I find that he had already at 
the beginning of the last century warmly 
championed the Septuagint against the Hebrew 
text, and had attributed the formation of the 
Masoretic text (of which he writes very much 
on the same terms as I have ventured to write) 
to the time of Barkhobas, the famous prophet 
of whom Rabbi Akiba was the champion. I 
was unaware of this until quite lately ; and it 
seems to me to strengthen my contention, 


which was arrived at on quite different grounds, | ance 


and long before I had seen a line on the subject 
by Whiston. H. H. Howorrn. 


SOME BASQUE CUSTOMS, ETC. 
Sare, Basses Pyrénées: April 28, 1894. 
In reference to the interesting letter of Miss 
Stokes in the AcADEMY of April 24, there is an 
instance of small crosses planted round a larger 
one in the twelfth century Codex Calixtinus 











of Compostella, published by Prof. Vinson in 
the Revue de Lingwistique (tom. xv., 15 Jany,, 
1882, p. 15). The passage runs: 

“In summitate vero eiusdem montis est locus, 

quod dicitur Crux Caroli, quia super illum securibus 
et dolabris et fossoriis coeterisque manubriis Carolug 
cum suis exercitibus in Hispaniam pergens olim 
tramitem fecit, signumque Dominicae crucis prius 
in eo elevavit, et tandem flexit genibus versus 
Gallaeciam Deo et Sancto Jacobo precem fudit ; 
quapropter, peregrini, genua sua ibi curvantes 
versus Sancti Jacobi patriam, ex more orant, et 
singuli singula vexilla Dominicae crucis infigunt. 
Mille etiam cruces possunt inveniri, unde primus 
locus orationis Sancti Jacobi ibi habetur.”’ 
The spot would seem to be at the junction of 
the old Roman road with the path coming from 
Valearlos, near the chapel of Ibaiieta. The 
passage would point to a wider range of the 
custom than that suggested by Miss Stokes, 

The points of resemblance between Basque 
and Celtic institutions and customs are so few, 
so baffling, and yet sometimes so curiously 
minute (e.g., the cat in the ancient Welsh laws 
and in the Fuero of Navarre; the funeral 
stones described by Mr. Henry O’Shea in La 
T'ombe Basyue), that I may perhaps be excused 
for mentioning the following custom, of which 
I have known several examples. 

When a death takes place, a fire is lighted, 
sometimes with the mattress on which the 
deceased expired, more frequently with a little 
straw, at the intersection of the cross-roads or 
paths nearest the house. As long as the fire 
lasts, every passer-by is supposed to say 
a Paternoster for the deceased, and in some 
spots to fing a stone on a heap at one of the 
angles of the cross-roads. In many places the 
custom is observed by a few families only, and 
is fast dying out. In others, when twenty 
years ago I asked the reason of it, the answer 
was ‘‘pour prier,” and my informants were 
astonished to hear that it was not so done 
every where. 

In the list of Basque words given in the 
Codex above cited we find: ‘“‘ presbyterum, 
belaterra, quod interpretatur pulchra terra.” 
This word belaterra, for priest, is supposed to 
be connected with the birretum worn by the 
clergy; and this interpretation seems confirmed 
by a letter of institution of a Bishop of Bayonne 
of the priest of Azpilcueta in Navarre, dated 
21 June, 1501. The institution takes place by 
the delivery of the Bishop’s birretum, and 
placing it on the head of the priest’s proctor: 
‘‘Conferimus et donamus et de eisdem pro- 
videmus, et te per  presentes et per 
traditionem virreti nostri in caput dicti pro- 
curatoris tui per nos apositi te investimus de 
eadem.” The document is printed by Father 
Fita in the Doletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia (tomo xxiii. cuad 1-3, p. 190) 1893. 

Can we compare with the name SeA:rapis on a 
Christian monument at Kalabsheh, mentioned 
by Prof. Sayce in his Letter from Egypt in 
the ACADEMY of March 17, p. 235 ? 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








SHAKSPERE’S ‘‘ DUNSINANE” AND MILTON'S 
‘* PHILISTINE.” 

Hampstead: April 23, 1894. 
In his Pronunciation of Scripture Proper 
Names, Walker shows very intimate acquaint- 
with ‘Paradise Lost,” but not with 
Milton’s other poems. This is indicated pretty 
clearly by his treatment of ‘‘ Philistine.” His 
entries are ‘‘ Phil-is’‘tim, Phil-is‘tines 8, Fi-lis’- 
tins,” the accent being placed uniformly on the 
second syllable, according to his Rule 8, but not 
supported by any reference to Milton, who 
uses only the adjective ‘‘ Philistean” in “ Para- 
dise Lost” (9. 1061). Later dictionaries, the 
Imperial for one, put the accent on the first 
syllable—whether rightly or wrongly, accord- 
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———— 
ing to present-day usage, is not the point to 
which I wish to call attention now. My point 
js Milton’s accentuation; this seems to have 
escaped Walker’s notice. The accent, I con- 
tend, is uniformly on the first syllable of the 
substantive, but on the second of the adjective. 
Each occurs nine times in ‘‘ Samson Agonistes ”’: 
the substantive in ll. 238, 251, &c., with the 
accent on the first syllable ; the adjective in Jl. 
722, 831, &c., with the accent on the second 
syllable. In his Psalm Ixxxiii, 7 ‘‘ Philistines ” 
(‘ Philistims” in some editions) occurs with 
the accent on the first syllable. Some editions 
spell the substantive and adjective alike “‘ Phil- 
jstine,” others spell the adjective ‘ Philistian.” 
In the first edition (1671) the adjective is spelt 
“Philistian”’ ; but this edition, though pro- 
bably printed at Milton’s expense—‘“ printed 
by J. M. for John Starkey at the Mitre in 
Fleet-street”’—is badly printed, and contains 
many errata, even the numbering of the lines 
going wrong at 1. 70. The poet’s blindness 
prevented his personal superintendence, and 
therefore the spelling of the word is not of 
vital importance, although the accentuation is. 

Now this important distinction in the accen- 
tuation of the substantive and adjective is, I 
believe, the simple, and the true, explanation 
of Shakspere’s hitherto unmastered difliculty, 
‘Dunsinane.” In all the eight lines in ‘* Mac- 
beth” in which the accent is on the first 
syllable, ‘‘ Dunsinane ”’ is a substantive; in the 
solitary passage, Act iv., Sc. i., where the 
accent is on the second, it is an adjective, 
“Dunsinane bill.” In a letter in the ACADEMY 
of June 3, 1893, I pointed out several reasons why 
this solitary passage could not be considered 


. sufficient proof that Shakspere varied his accen- 


tuation of proper nouns, which I contend he 
never did, but I owe it toa friend that I am 
now able to remove the difficulty ; the differ- 
ence in the accentuation according to the part 
of speech having previously escaped my notice. 
BENJAMIN Dawson. 








THE NAIVETS OF CHAUCER. 
College of the City of New York: March 31, 1£94. 

It has often been remarked, and very 
generally accepted, that the naiveté of Chaucer 
is to be ascribed, if not entirely, at any rate 
very largely, to the archaic language of his 
poems. Such a judgment appears un- 
warranted. It is, indeed, true that a critic 
will sometimes pick out, as poetically beautiful, 
what was merely a conventional form of 
speech, as Lowell did in his younger days, 
when he expressed his admiration for the line 
in the Knight’s Tale, ‘‘ Allone withouten any 
companye,”’ a line which the student of the old 
romances recognises as @ stock expression. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that 
naiveté is a poetic quality of a high order. 
Every poet must at times see with the eyes and 
speak with the tongue of a child. As Coleridge 
wisely says, ‘‘ To carry on the feelings of child- 
hood into the powers of manhood ; to combine 
the child’s sense of wonder and novelty with 
the appearances which every day for, perhaps, 
forty years had rendered familiar— 
‘With sun and moon and stars throughout the 

year, 
And man and woman’ ; 


this is the character and privilege of genius, 
and one of the marks which distinguish genius 
from talents.” 

Chaucer had this power, and it belonged, not 
to his age, but to his genius. In what other 
poet of his day do we find naiveté like his ? 
Gower, who stands nearest him, is childish 
rather than childlike, and his stories leave with 
the reader a very dreary feeling. As we read 
Chaucer’s tale of Constance, the infantine 
charm lies, not in the inconsistencies, not in 


any mere verbal forms differing from those we 
use, but in the whole texture of the thought. 


** Sche set hir doun on knees, and than she sayde 
Immortal God, that savedst Susanne 
Fro false blame ; and thou, mercyful mayde, 
Mary, I mene, doughter of seint Anne, 
Bifore whos child aungels syng Osanne ; 
If [ be gultles of this felonye, 
My socour be, for elles schal I dye!’’ 


In this stanza it is plainly the thought and 
feeling that produce the sweet, childlike effect, 
for there is here but one phrase, ‘‘ Sche set hir 
doun on knees,” which differs in any important 
respect from modern usage. If we compare a 
passage from Chaucer’s tale with a correspond- 
ing one from Gower’s, it will be evident how 
slight is the poetic charm of a _ merely 
antiquated phraseology. Alla will have the 
knight swear that Constance murdered his 
queen. 


‘** And happed that there lay a boke, 
Upon the which, whan he it sighe, 
This knight hath swore and said on highe, 
That alle men it mighten wite 
dow by this boke, which here is write, 
Constance is gultif well I wote. 
With that the honde of heven him smote 
In token of that he was forswore, 
That he has bothe his eyen lore, 
Out of his hed the same stounde 
They stert, and so they were founde.” 
Ed. Pauli, vol. i., p. 188. 


So Gower tells it, with no lack of archaic 
language, but where is the charm of naiveté ? 
Listen to Chaucer: 


** A Britoun book, i- write with Evaungiles, 
Was fette, and on this book he swor anoon 
Sche gultif was; and in the mene whiles 
An hond him smot upon the nekke boon, 
That doun he fel anon right as a stoon ; 

And bothe his yen brast out of his face 

In sight of every body in that place.” 
With such an example before our eyes, can we 
admit that ‘“‘much of that naiveté which to 
modern readers seems Chaucer’s most obvious 
literary quality must be ascribed to the times 
in which he lived and wrote” ? (Ward’s Chaucer, 
‘* English Men of Letters.’’) Must we not 
rather maintain that the navveté of Chaucer is 
one of the most exquisite blossoms of his 
genius—of the same kind as the naiveté of 
Spenser, of Wordsworth, of Tennyson ? 

LEWIS FREEMAN Mort. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay. May 6, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ** Morality and Dog- 
ma,” by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 
Monpay, May 7, 430 p.m. Victoria Institute ‘* Chinese 
Philosopby,” by Surgeon-General Gordon. 
5 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 
730 p.m. Carlyle: ‘‘ Labour,” by Col. Maude. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ** Type- 
writing Machines,” II., by Mr. H. C. Jenkins. 
8 30 pm. Geographical: ‘The Bakhtiari Country 
and Upper Elam,” by Lieut.-Vol. H. A. sawyer. 
8.30 p.m. Parkes Museum: ‘* Climate in Relation to 
Health and Geographical Distribution of Disease,’’ by Dr. 
C. Theodore Williams. 
Tursvay, Mav &, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Rubies,” 
1L, by Prof. J. W. Rudd. 
4 p.m. Palestine Exploration Fund: “‘ Future Re- 
searches in Palestine,’ by Major Conder. 
8p.m. Colonial Institute: “ Canada in Relation to 
the Unity of the Empire,” by Sir Charles Tupper. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, * The Manu- 
facture of Briquette Fuel,” by Mr. W. Colquhoun. 
8 p.m. _ society of Arts: ‘ Pewter,” by Mr. J. 
Starkie Gardner. _— 
8 p.m. Irish Literary Society: ‘‘ The Poetry of Sir 
Samuei Ferguson,” by the Hon. Roden Noel. 
820p.m. Anthropological. 
Wepyespay, May 9,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Telegraphs 
and Trade Routes in Persia,’’ by Col. Wells. 
8 p.m. Geological. 
Tuvurspay, May 10, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ The Solid 
and Liquid States of Matter,’’ II.. by Prof. Dewar. 
8p.m. Mathematical : ** The Kinematical Discrimina- 
tion of the Euclidean and Non-Euclidean Geometries,” 
by Mr. A. E. H. Love; and * Stability of a Tube under 
External Pressure,” by Mr. P. M. Greenhill. 
8 p.m. Electrical Eogineers: Discussion, *‘ The Cost 
of Electrical Energy,” by Mr. K. E. Crompton. 
8pm. Viking Club: Conversazione. 





8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 


8.80 p.m. Parkes Museum : “ Fog, Cloud, and Sun- 
shine,” by Mr. F. Gaster. 

Faipay, May 11, 5 p.m. Physical; ‘‘ Electromagnetic Induc- 
tion in Plane, Cylindrical, and Spherical Current 
Sheets,”” by Mr. G. H. Bryan; *‘ Dielectrics,” by Mr. 
R. Appleyard. 

7.30 p.m. Ruskin: “ Ruskin as a Letter Writer,” by 
Mr. J. P. Smart; **The Langdale Linen Industry,” by 
Mr. Thomas Hewitt. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* English Folk Song,’”’ by 
the Rev. 8. baring Gould, with Musical Illustrations. 

Satrurpay, May 12, 3 pm. Royal Institution: Tyndall 
Lecture, ** Colour Vision,” II., by Captain Abney. 


SCIENCE. 
PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


An Old and Middle English Reader. On the 
basis of Prof. Julius Zupitza’s ‘‘ Alt und Mittel- 
englisches Uebungsbuch.” With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary by George Edwin 
Maclean. (Macmillans.) Prof. Zupitza’s 
Uebungsbuch has many special merits, and it is 
probable that teachers in this country would 
long ago have adopted it for use in their 
classes if the notes and glossary had been in 
English instead of German. In adapting the 
work for English-speaking stidents, Prof. 
MacLean has retained the original selection of 
texts (omitting the four new extracts added in 
the last German edition, which has in other 
respects been followed), but has in some in- 
stances made a fresh collation of the MSS. 
The book contains thirty-four extracts in Old 
English and thirty-six in Middle English, in- 
cluding two chapters from Wycliffe’s New 
Testament, which are printed in connexion 
with the parallel Old English versions. The 
passages are fairly representative of the diver- 
sities of literary style and of dialect in Old and 
Middle English, although Prof. Zupitza has 
intentionally abstained from giving specimens 
of those important works which the student at 
a somewhat more advanced stage ought to read 
in extenso. Prof. MacLean’s part of the work 
deserves the highest praise. The Glossary con- 
tains an extraordinarily large amount of 
etymological information, condensed into 
small space by means of a highly ingenious 
system of typographical contrivances. The 
philology is well up to date; nearly every 
relevant observation in Brugmann’s great work 
and in Paul’s Grundriss is duly noted, and 
there is evidence that several very recent 
articles in periodicals have been studied with 
profit. The Notes and Introduction might per- 
haps with advantage have been made more 
copious ; but they are sound and helpful, and 
contain abundant references to the literature of 
the subject. In the Glossary we observe a few 
inconsistencies in the notation of prebistoric 
forms (e.g., some fluctuation between -on, -an, 
and -anan in the infinitive, between d and 8 for 
the Teutonic antecedent of the English ¢), and 
one or two inadvertencies in the use of the typo- 
graphical symbols; but such things are hardly 
avoidable in a first edition. The etymologies 
given for /failen and /feallan are doubtful. 
Brugmann’s observations on these words in the 
last part of vol. ii. of the Grundriss were prob- 
ably published too late to be available. The 
text of the extract from the twelfth century 
Chronicle should be corrected by Mr. P!ummer’s 
edition, which retains the punctuation of the 
MS. and has one or two amended readings. 


A First Book in Old English: Grammar, 
Reader, Notes,and Vocabulary. By Albert 8. 
Cook. (Boston: Ginn.) This book is carefully 
written, and will, we believe, be found well 
suited for its purpose, though some features of 
its plan are of doubtful advantage. The reading 
lessons, with fairly copious footnotes, fill only 
110 pages, nearly half of these being occupied 
with extracts from ‘‘Apollonius” and 
‘* Andreas.” The remaining passages are from 
Aelfric, the translation of Baeda’s //istory, and 





the preface and epilogue to Boethius, with 
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twenty lines of ‘‘ Beowulf” and about 120 from 
** Judith.” The prose extracts are given in a 
normalised orthography, according to the forms 
of Early West Saxon. This seems an unsatis- 
factory proceeding : in the case of Aelfric it is 
something like re-writing passages of Tenny- 
son in the spelling of Malory. No doubt it 
is well for the beginner to work upon texts 
written in the Early West Saxon spelling. Buta 
suflicient abundance of material might have been 
found in writings of Alfredian date; and when 
some practice in reading has been gained, it 
is desirable that the learner should be made 
acquainted with the actual forms met with in 
the MSS. The grammar is brief, and is strictly 
empirical in method. So far as the classifica- 
tion of nouns is concerned, we do not object to 
this. The arrangement according to stems is 
best Jeft until the learner has become familiar 
with the commoner phenomena of the language ; 
though when that stage has been reached, it 
is valuable in accounting for many apparent 
anomalies, which it is almost impossible to 
remember without its aid. In the case of 
weak verbs, however, the scientific classification 
is mnemonically useful from the first, and we 
wish that Prof. Cook had adopted it. The 
sections on original and derivative vowels are 
somewhat wanting in lucidity, and the treat- 
ment of w-umlaut is misleading. On the 
whole, however, the grammar is satisfactory, 
the brief sketch of syntax being particularly 
useful. The chapter on prosody is fuller 
than is needful in so elementary a_ work, 
but hardly fall enough to be quite intelligible 
to a beginner. The terms  ‘‘trochaic,” 
“iambic,” and ‘‘ bacchic” are undesirable in 
treating of Old English rhythms. Their 
current use with regard to modern accentual 
metres may be tolerated; but as Old English 
metre depends to some extent on quantity, the 
misapplication of the classical terms is apt to 
confuse the mind of the student. The state- 
ment thet ‘every hemistich ends either in a 
stressed syllable, or in a stressed syllable 
followed by a single short syllable ” is incorrect ; 
endings like «dele (where the ictus of a falling 
foot is resolved) are common enough. Prof. 
Cook’s peculiar use of the tailed e to denote 
the umlaut of o (as well as that of a) is on 
several grounds objectionable. Inthe grammar 
the tailed ¢ and o are treated as if they formed 
part of the genuine. Old English alphabet, 
instead of being (in their current use, at least) 
mere inventions of modern scholars. In the 
examples of non-West-Saxon dialects given in 
the appendix, the tailed ¢ occurs where it is 
used in the MSS., but the learner is not in- 
formed that it does not there represent the 
same sound for which it stands in the rest of 
the book, but is merely a graphic variant of «. 
The vocabulary appears to be very correct, the 
etymological information given being, so far 
as we have observed, entirely sound, except 
that under the word mécrw/tig an explanation 
is quoted from Grimm which modern philology 
does not sanction, at least in the form in which 
it is given. 


, 


Prov. KELLE, of Prague, has just published 
the first volume of his Geschichte der Deutschen 
Litteratur (Berlin, 1894), of which the second 
volume may be expected next year. As a 
general history of the older German literature, 
this volume of 286 pages, which brings us down 
to the death of Conrad IT. in 1039, will be found 
most useful by students. On many points, as 
on Otfrid and Notker der Deutsche, Prof. Kelle 
is himself one of the great authorities; for 
other authors he has supplemented his own 
account by giving full references at the end of 
the book to special monographs. 


Tue mention of Notker reminds us of the 
fact, not yet recorded in the AcADEMY, that a 
most scholarly treatise on ‘‘ The Sound-system 





in Notker’s Psalms from the St. Gall MS.,” 
offered by Miss Edith E. Wardale (and accepted) 
as an inaugural dissertation for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Ziirich, has recently 
been published. This is one of the best pieces 
of work in Old High German philology yet 
| done in England, and reflects great credit upon 
| the author, and upon the Oxford Modern Lan- 
guage School for Women. Along with it must 
| be mentioned the admirable monograph upon 
|the Phonology and Grammar of the North- 
umbrian Gloss to the Gospel of St. Mark in 
the Lindisfarne Gospels by another Oxford 
student, Miss Elizabeth M. Lea, published in 
the last two numbers of Anglia (of which it 
occupies 145 pages): a work which has received 
theencomiums of themost eminent Anglo-Saxon 
scholars in England and Germany. Miss Lea 
was a student of Lady Margaret Hall, where 
she took a First in the Honours School of 
English in 1890; she is now lecturer on English 
to the Oxford Association for the Education of 
Women. Miss Wardale was a student of St. 
Hugh’s Hall, and took a First in the Modern 
Language Honours School in 1889; she is now 
Association lecturer in Old English and Modern 
Languages at Oxford, resident tutor at St. 
Hugh’s Hall, and lecturer on Old and Middle 
English and German at Holloway College. 
The scholarly work of these ladies remind us of 
Miss Elizabeth Elstob and her Anglo-Saxon 
studies at Oxford in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 





TWO CLASSICAL REVIEWS. 
Tue last number of the Journal of Philology 
(Macmillans) again shows the present trend of 
classical scholarship towards the criticism of 
MSS. Mr. F. G. Kenyon publishes two 
more of the treasures that have recently been 
acquired by the British Museum. These are (1) 
a fragmentary papyrus, containing the con- 
clusion of Book III. of the Odyssey, accom- 
panied by a few scholia; and (2) a vellum, 
containing a portion of the De alsa Legatione 
of Demosthenes. The papyrus is written in a 
large, delicate uncial, so carefully that it may 
well have been intended for sale or for a public 
library. There are a few accents, breathings, 
and marks of elision, by the original scribe; 
the punctuation marks have probably been 
added later. The date is apparently the first 
century, A.D.; while the scholia cannot be 
later than the middle of the second century. 
Mr. Kenyon prints all of the text that has been 
preserved, collating the variants with the text 
of Ludwich. He points out that they deserve 
attention, as being all genuine variants, not 
mere errors of the scribe. He also prints the 
scholia, where legible. The vellum of Demos- 
thenes is said to have been found with papyri 
in the Fayyum, and appears to be considerably 
older than any other extant specimen of that 
material. It consists of four pages, forming 
the two inside leaves of a quaternion. The 
interior columns on each page are preserved 
almost intact. The writing is a small, neat 
uncial ; and there is no sign of the MS. having 
been touched by any but the original scribe. 
The hand is unlike that of any known vellum, 
and must be classed rather with those of the 
papyri. It is plainly of the Roman period ; 
and both in the size and shape of letters, and 
in the general appearance of the writing, it 
bears considerable resemblance to the papyrus 
of Herodas. It probably belongs to the second 
century A.D. Mr. Kenyon prints the text in 
full, collating it with that of Blass, and 
His 


examining all the variants in detail. 
general conclusion is that :— 

‘We have here a confirmation of the general 
soundness of the text preserved to us in the much 
later MSS. on which we have hitherto depended. 





In this respect the new vellum agrees with all the 
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better papyri of other authors. It is becoming 
more and more certain that, if our Greek classica] 
texts have been much corrupted since they left 
the hands of their authors, that corruption must 
have taken place very early, and must have been 
due to the deliberate intention of editors rather 
than to the ignorant blunders of scribes.’’ 


Next, there is a paper, by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, 
on some more Greek papyri, brought from 
Egypt by the Rev. A. C. Headiam, which have 
now likewise found a home in the British 
Museum. They are all contracts for the sale 
of house property at Apollonoplis Magna, the 
modern Edfu, not far from Thebes. They date 
from the first half of the seventh century, and 
are interesting as having appended the auto- 
graph signatures of the parties. Not less 
important than these accounts of new dis- 
coveries is the first paper, contributed by Mr. 
T. W. Allen, on ‘‘The Composition of some 
Greek Manuscripts.” He here deals particu- 
larly with the well-known Laurentian MS. at 
Florence, which is our principal authority 
for the text of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Apollonius Rhodius, taking it as an ex- 
ample of the entire class of Greek codices 
written about the year 1000 A.D. He shows, 
with great ingenuity, how the MS. was 
originally written by two scribes under the 
direction of a third, who corrected their mis- 
takes (sometimes to the extent of cutting away 
and adding pages) added the scholia, and in- 
troduced a new system of numbering the 
quires. Finally, we must mention two colla- 
tions of MSS. : (1) by the late W. H. Simcox, ofsix 
codices {or portions of them) of the Revelation 
of St. John; and (2) of excerpts from the 
pseudo-Vergilian Aetna contained in a MS. in 
the Escorial, by Prof. Robinson Ellis, who 
points out that they agree closely with the 
excerpts quoted by Biihrens from two MSS. at 
Paris, but that they rarely confirm the reported 
readings of the Codex Gyraldinus. 


In the Classical Review for April (David 
Nutt), Mr. T. G. Kenyon gives the first 
account in English of the papyri recently 
acquired by the Bibliothéque de Genéve. He 
comments upon the fragments of Homer, which 
have been published by Prof. J. Nicole, though 
without any materials for indicating their 
probable date. One of them —— to con- 
tain part of the same book of the Odyssey as 
the British Museum papyrus mentioned above ; 
and it supplies a few interesting variants. 
Another fragment, which covers from xi. 78 
to xii. 9 of the Iliad, is of far greater import- 
ance, for it adds no less than eighteen lines to 
the received text, besides diverging more or 
less seriously from it in other respects. Prof. 
Nicole states that the handwriting resembles 
that of the Petrie fragment, which is of the 
third century B.c. Prof. J. E. B. Mayor 
draws attention to the prospectus of the new 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, which has been 
undertaken by the five Academies of Berlin, 
Géttingen, Leipzig, Munich, and Vienna. The 
editors-in-chief are Profs. Biicheler, Wilfflin, 
and Leo. For a few writers, the existing 
special lexicons are recognised as sufficient. 
For the remainder, complete indices omnium 
verborum et locorum, on Meusel’s system, are to 
be compiled. The archaic and golden Latin 
(including insciptions) will be reduced to slips 
in its entirety, the silver Latin for the most part, 
the later Latin ina selection. When the special 
indices have been made, they will be sorted 
alphabetically, statistics taken of the frequency 
of occurrence of words and forms of words, 
and the meanings arranged in groups. Thus, 
the mass of material will be sifted by sub- 
editors before it comes under the hands of the 
editors-in-chief. It is calculated that the 
whole work will not exceed twelve volumes 
large quarto, containing an average of 100 
pages each, A sediel of twenty years 1% 
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allowed for the publication; and the total cost 
is put at 600,000 marks (£30,000), towards 
which each of the five Academies will contribute 
100,000 marks, the balance being supplied by 
the sale. Of the reviews, we must be content 
to mention briefly : Percy Gardner’s ‘‘ Origin 
of the Lord’s Supper,” by J. B. Mayor; Good- 
win’s ‘‘ Homeric Hymns,” by E. E. Sikes; 
Kaibel’s ‘Style and Text of the Modrrela 
’adnvalav,” by H. Richards; Furtwingler’s 
“Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture,” by Miss 
Eugénie Sellers; and Bodesteiner’s treatise on 
the Greek stage, by A. E. Haigh. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue following are the subjects of the -two 
evening lectures to be given during the meeting 
of the British Association at Oxford in August : 
Prof. J. Shield Nicholson, of Edinburgh, will 
lecture on ‘Historical Progress and Ideal 
Socialism” ; and Mr. W. H. White, director of 
naval construction at the Admiralty, will 
lecture on ‘Steam Navigation at High 
Speeds.” Lord Salisbury’s inaugural address 
as president will be delivered on Wednesday, 
August 8, at 8 p.m. 


THE aunual meeting of the Museums Associa- 
tion will be held this year at Dublin, from 
June 26 to 29, under the presidency of Dr. 
Valentine Ball, director of the Dublin Museum 
of Science and Fine Art, and formerly of the 
Geological Survey of India. Among the 
arrangements are a reception at the Zoological 
Gardens, and an excursion to the Wicklow 
Mountains. 


Dr. H. E. ArmstTronG has been elected 
president of the Chemical Society for a second 
year. 

Pror. W. A. TILDEN, of the Mason College, 
Birmingham, has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. T. E. Thorpe in the chair of chemistry at 
the Royal College of Science. 


In connexion with the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, a course of 
five lectures will be delivered in the lecture 
room in the gardens of the Zoological Society, 
Regent’s Park, on Saturdays, at 4 p.m., 
beginning on May 19, by Mr. F. E. Beddard, 
prosector to the society, entitled ‘‘ Sketches in 
Geographical Distribution.” The lectures will 
be illustrated by diagrams; and, so far as 
possible, the specimens selected to illustrate 
the course will be animals now living in the 
society’s gardens. 

THE philosophical faculty of the University 
of Gottingen offers for public competition two 
prizes, of the value of 3400 and 680 marks, for 
the best investigations of the solubility of 
mixed crystals. The essays, which may be 
written in German, Latin, French, or English, 
must be sent in before the end of August, 1896. 


THE paper on “ Zoological Regions,” read 
by Mr. A. R. Wallace at the five-hundredth 
meeting of the Cambridge Natural Science 
Club last March, is printed at length in the 
last number of Nature. While accepting the 
six Sclaterian regions, as being both natural 
and useful, he points out they are more or less 
conventional, being established solely for the 
purpose of facilitating the study of the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. 8. Arruur Srronc will publish imme- 
diately the first part of an edition of an Arabic 
MS. in the British Museum, containing an 
account of the Muslim Conquest of Abyssinia in 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Strong is also 
engaged upon another MS. in the same 
collection, namely Alkindi’s History of Egypt, 





in aid of which publication the Secretary of 
State for India has made a small grant. 


THe February number of the Indian 
Antiquary (London: Kegan Paul & Co.) con- 
tains a further instalment of the late Dr. A. C. 
Burnell’s MS. on ‘‘ The Devil Worship of the 
Tuluvas,” with a coloured plate: and an article 
on ‘‘Traders’ Slang in Southern India,” by 
Pandit 8. M. Natesa Sastri, giving two lists of 
conventional numerals: one in which the 
fractions are all names of flowers or fruit, while 
the numbers are all derived from philosophical 
conceptions; the other consisting of entirely 
arbitrary compounds. He also mentions cer- 
tain private trade signs, and tells a good story 
how some traders were enabled, by means of 
their slang, to turn the tables upon a gang of 
thieves who had taken them prisoners. Finally, 
Mr. G. A. Grierson contributes an exhaustive 
review of Prof. Jacobi’s recent work on the 
composition and date of the Riimiiyana. While 
accepting Prof. Jacobi’s views as to the 
analysis of the poem—the value of the several 
recensions, the rejection of the first and seventh 
book, and of many episodes as later additions 
—Mr. Grierson contests Prof. Jacobi’s date 
(not later than the sixth century B.c.), as being 
irreconcilable with the known facts as to the 
early vernacular use of Prakrit. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Vixine Crvus.—(Friday, April 27.) 
Tus Rev. A. Sandison, vice-president, in the chair. 
—Dr. Karl Blind read a paper on ‘‘ The Boar’s 
Head Dinner at Oxford and a Teutonic Sun-God.” 
After pointing out that the custom of celebrating 
Christmas Day by a feast at which the boar’s head 
isa prominent dish was once widely spread through- 
out Germany and Scandinavia, he described the 
ceremony still observed at (Jueen’s College, Oxford, 
as witnessed by himself as u guest some years ago. 
The boar’s head, decked with gilded sprays of bay 
and rosemary, and with little banners, is brought 
in in a solemn procession, heralded by trumpeters, 
when the famous song is sung. The towns- 
people are admitted to the hall, before the dinner 
begins, and the gilded sprays and banners are 
distributed among them. This is a point of great 
importance, showing that the ceremony was once a 
public one, concerning the community at large. 
The legend is that a student walking near Shotover 
was once attacked by a wild boar. Having no 
other weapon, he thrust the Aristotle he was 
studying down the boar'’s throat, crying ‘‘ Accipe ! 
Graecum est,’? whereupon the animal died of such 
a mass of unwonted learning. In his honour the 
dinner was instituted. Is there not the bust of 
Aristotle in the hall of Queen’s College to prove 
the truth of the story’ But, unhappily for the 
legend, it will not bear critical examination ; for 
the ceremony has a much older and more dis- 
tinguished lineage, being the survival of a sacri- 
ficial feast in memory of Freyr, a Teutonic sun-god, 
representing love, peace, and goodwill. In the Edda 
it is stated that he owned a boar, Gullin- 
bursti, that is—** Golden-bristles.’’ On this boar, 
whose golden bristles signify the rays of the sun, 
he rode daily from east to west across the heavens. 
In his honour was a feast held at the winter 
solstice ; hence the boar was sacrificed to him in 
temples and households. A similar custom to that 
at Oxford, though observed with less ceremony, 
obtains at St. John’s College, Cambridge, on St. 
John’s Day, December 27. It existed formerly at 
the Inns of Court, in noblemen'’s houses and 
yeomen’s homesteads, as well as at the 
court. It has been re-introduced from Germany 
at the Queen’s table. Traces of it are still 





found in some parts of England, where the 
boar’s head is replaced among the poorer classes 
by a sucking-pig. In some Christmas carols | 
stress is laid on the fact of the boar “‘ going out of | 
the country ’’ on the twelfth day after Christmas : 
that is, after the very twelve days of the winter 
solstice which were hallowed among our Teutonic 
forefathers when celebrating Yule. The Yule log 
is itself an emblem of sun-worship, the word Yule 
meaning ‘‘ sun-wheel ’’—perhaps from a root akin 


to the Greek Helios. The Church, according to 
her plan of converting heathen festivals and 
customs to Christian uses, replaced this and 
kindred winter-solstice festivals by Christ- 
mas. In Germany, mumming performances, in 
which the old deities are still recognisable, precede 
Christmas even now in villages and small 
towns. Of Freyr and his sister Freyja, the 
goddess of love and beauty, it was said that they 
were received among the Aesir, the gods of the 
Norse Pantheon, from among the Vanir, on con- 
clusion of a peace between the two formerly hostile 
divine circles. The word Vanir has perhaps 
connexion with Venus, and, curiously enough, 
to her also the pig was sacred. Another 
Norse emblem of the sun is the boar, Saehrimnir, 
who was fabled to be slain and boiled daily for 
the banquet of the chosen heroes in Valhalla and 
daily renewed: just as the sun, which is in a 
boiling state every day and swallowed up every 
night, uprises whole again each morning. At the 
Yule festival in Scandinavia a boar was sacrificed, 
called Sénar-giltr, which may mean either ‘‘ sun- 
boar”? or ‘‘ boar of atonement.’’ Upon it vows 
were made over Bragi's cup, Bragi being the god 
of poetry and eloquence. In Gothland, in Sweden, 
a similar ceremony is observed at the present diy, 
though the ancient gods are no longer appealed 
to. In Sweden, even now, cakes are made at 
Yule in the shape of a pig; portions of these are 
scattered over the fields that are to be sown with 
corn, or given to the ploughboys to eat. In 
Germany, too, these boar-cakes are used for the 
Christmas fare. This was of old a sacrifice to 
Freyr, the ruler over rain and sunshine, who 
makes the earth fruitful. In Sandwick and 
Stromness, in Orkney, every family which owns a 
herd of swine kills one at Christmas. There aro 
traces of a similar custom in France, introduced 
by the Frankish conquerors who gave that 
country its name. All these are remnants of 
ancient religious rites. Freyr was also a god of 
happiness and good-luck. This remembrance 
lingers in the modern vulgar German phrase: 
‘* Er hat Schwein,’’ ‘‘ he has luck.’’ In the Edda 
we read of Freyr’s luminous sword, with which he 
attacked the ‘Frost Giants.”’ This typifies the power 
of the sunbeam over the ice of winter. Freyr’s 
character as a solar deity is maintained in the Saga 
of Gisli, where it is said that the sun always 
remains on the howe where Thorgrim, Freyr’s 
priest, lies buried. The snow cannot lie there, and 
vegetation never ceases on that hill. The Kddic 
Skirnismil tells the story of Freyr’s love for the 
beautiful Gerda; of the mission of his envoy, 
Skirnir, whom he sent to woo her; and of the 
harshness with which that servant performed his 
task. Such apparent harshness is to be accounted 
for by the fact that Gerda represents the cold, 
frozen earth, which at first repels the advances of 
the sun. The nine days of waiting, before his 
heart’s desire could be granted him, which Freyr 
deplores in the story, symbolise the nine months 
of the Northern wiuter. Though the Odinic faith 
is gone, the old customs still live on among us; 
and of this the Boar’s Head dinner at Oxford 
offers a striking instance. It is a survival of a rite 
which many a Viking must have observed at Yule- 
tide, even when abroad. We are far removed 
to-day from the ideas which gave rise to such 
ceremonies, but not farther than from kindred 
ideas of the Greeks and Romans. ‘‘AndI there- 
fore believe,’ Dr. Karl Blind said in conclurion, 
‘*that it is well worth our while to study these 
things, which connect the past with the present. 
In this way, through a better understanding of the 
mythological conceptions of our own forbears, we 
shall derive a poetic enjoyment similar to that 
which we derive from noble classic sources, but 
which it would be an error to think could only be 
derived from them.”’—After a discussion, in which 
Mr. Edwin H. Baverstock, Dr. Robert Gwynne, 
and Mr. Albany IF’. Major, hon. secretary, took 
part, the president thanked Dr. Karl Blind for his 
erudite and eloquent address. 


Gortur Socirty.—( Friday, April 27.) 
Prov. E. Dowpen, president, delivered an address on 
‘* Werther, as illustrated by the Sentimental Move- 
ment in English Literature,’’ of which the follow- 
ing is a brief summary. The direct influence of 
Werther is seen in the literature of imitation 
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which it called forth in almost every language of 
Europe. Among English books of the Werther 
group are three which are of little importance in 
themselves, but which represent three phases of 
the English sentimental movement in literature : 
The Letters of Charlotte during Her Connexion with 
Werther is sentimental and moral ; Lleanora, which 
tells of an episode in Werther’s life before his 
acquaintance with Lotte, is sentimental, but does 
not aim at moral teaching, it is written (poor art 
as it is) only with a view to art; The Slave of 
Passion, or the Fruits of Werther is of the humani- 
tarian and sentimental school of Henry Mackenzie’s 
Man of Feeling. 
English literature these were the three chief 
phases—the moralising, represented by Richardson ; 
the artistic, represented by Sterne ; and the philan- 
thropic, represented by Mackenzie. The movement 
was attended by grave moral dangers; but it was 
of service in an age of much coarseness and dull 
sensuality. ‘To trick up fine feelings before the 
mirror was perhaps better than to be brutal, and 
unconscious of brutality. But the sentimental 
movement in the narrower sense was only part of 
the great enfranchisement of the passions which 
took place in the eighteenth century, after a period 
of moral equilibrum, when the ideal aimed at was 
one of moderation and good sense. It was saved 
in England from its own dangers and errors by 
coalescing with the new philanthropy of the second 
half of the century. Its decline in pure literature 
is indicated by Mackenzie’s novel of warning 
against emotional self-indulgence, Ji/ia de Roubigne, 
and still more by Monk Lewis’s boyish satire The 
Ejffusion of Sensibility. Goethe in Werther studies 
the malady of his age, as one who was himself 
infected and had become his own physician. 


FINE ART. 


CRITICAL STUDIES OF 
PAINTERS, 


MORELLI'S ITALIAN 


“ Kunsrkairiscue Srupien per Tranren- 
iscuE Maveret.”—Die Galerie zu Berlin, 
Von Ivan Lermolieff; Terausgegeben 
von Dr. Gustav Frizzoni. (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. ) 

La Galleria Morelli in Bergamo. Descritta 
od Llustrata da Gustavo I'rizzoni. (Ber- 
gamo: Fratelli Bolis.) 

“ Moretur’s OCriricAn Srupigs or Irantan 
Parers.”—Vol. IL.: Zhe Galleries of 
Munich and Dresden. Translated by 
Constance Jocelyn Ffoulkes. (John 
Murray.) 


We must plead guilty to having allowed 
an unduly long interval to pass since the 
issue of the last volume of ‘“ Morelli’s 
Critical Studies of Italian Painters” in its 
amended and definitive form; but we console 
ourselves somewhat with the recollection 
that the epoch-making volumes dealing 
respectively with the Borghese and Doria- 
Panfili collections, and with the State 
Galleries of Munich and Dresden, were 
criticised at great length in the AcApEmy as 
they successively appeared. The present 
volume was left in an incomplete shape by 
the great Italian critic at his death. Copious 
additional notes were found among his 
papers on all the main points raised, since 
the publication of the original volume of 
hvunstkritische Studien, in connexion with its 
final section nominally discussing the Gallery 
of Berlin, but, unfortunately, no complete 
text. It is owing to the loving care and 
the unremitting labour of Dr. Frizzoni, the 
follower and devoted friend of Morelli, that 
it has ultimately become possible to publish 
his last and by no means least important 
work. The groundwork remains the text 
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of the original volume, but the variations 
and subsequent developments of the original 
themes are so important that the book 
practically becomes a newone. Dr. Frizzoni 
has wisely preserved, wherever he could, 
the ipsissima verba of the author, supple- 
menting these only where it has ap- 
peared absolutely necessary to do so, in 
order to make the text homogeneous and 
complete. A certain patchiness, a certain 
want of absolute consistency in minor detail, 
is the inevitable result; but we may never- 
theless feel deeply grateful to the editor for 
having attempted and finally accomplished, 
with a success unlooked for under the dis- 
couraging circumstances, a task of peculiar 
difficulty. 

As an appendix to the critical discussion 
of the Italian pictures at Berlin appear 
Lermolieff’s three essays — by this time 
familiar to most serious students of Italian 
painting—on the earliest manifestations 
and developments of the art of Raphael, 
and his relations to Timoteo Viti, Perugino, 
and Pinturicchio respectively. It is true 
that these essays—respectively headed 
‘‘Perugino oder Raphaél,” ‘ Raphaél’s 
Jugendentwickelung,” and ‘‘ Noch einmal 
das Venetianische Skizzenbuch”—go over 
some of the ground already traversed 


tin the body of the book; but notwith- 


standing this, we herald with genuine 
pleasure their reappearance, as showing 
Lermolieff’s critical and controversial 
methods at their very best. His mode 
of attacking and persistently heckling an 
adversary, though it rarely, if ever, over- 


steps the bounds of fairness, in a text- 


book often disturbs the equanimity of the 
student, and obscures the permanent charac- 
ter of his own work. Here, however, where 
he is replying to adversaries who are 
tilting at him from all sides at once, one 
cannot but admire the youthful vigour 
which he still preserves in his maturity, 
his bellicose ardour, and above all those 
closely-reasoned and victorious arguments, 
derived from his scientific method of 
approaching the old masters, with the aid 
of which he faces and checks one foe after 
another. Meeting scorn with scorn, but 
also courtesy with courtesy, he throws 
heavily the eminent archivist, M. Eugéne 
Miintz; he goes far to prove, against the 
weighty arguments of Herr Lippmann, 
assertions which must at first have been 
deemed to savour of audacious paradox ; he 
rightly brushes aside the not very important 
contribution to the subject of Dr. August 
Schmarzow, and seeks more completely to 
convince the already half-convinced Anton 
Springer—by far the ablest and the least 
prejudiced among those (German art- 
historians of light and leading who have 
applied themselves to the special study 
of the art of Raphael. Into the com- 
plicated questions arising out of the 
relations of Timoteo Viti to the youthful 
Raphael, out of the famous “ Venetian 
Sketch-Book,” and in connexion with in- 
fluence exercised by Perugino and Pintu- 
ricchio respectively over the divine youth 
during the purely Umbrian phase of his 
artistic career, it is impossible to enter on 
the present occasion. Students of Morelli’s 
original work will remember his main con- 
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tentions: that Timoteo Viti was the first 
teacher of Raphael, and the artist in- 
fluencing, not, as formerly held, the artist 
influenced ; that the results of his teaching and 
example, temporarily obscured by the over- 
powering attraction exercised over Sanzio 
by Perugino and Pinturicchio, showed them- 
selves again, in a modified shape, in those 
works which bridge over the space between 
the Perugian and the Florentine periods ; 
that during the Perugian period of Raphael’s 
Lehrjahre the influence exercised by Pin- 
turicchio was at least as great as that of 
Perugino, the head of the studio and the 
school; that to the less celebrated of the 
two elder masters belongs almost in its 
entirety the ‘‘ Venetian Sketch-Book,” and 
with it a whole series of drawings in the 
Albertina, at Lille, at Oxford, at the Stiidel 
Institut of Frankfort, in the Louvre, and 
elsewhere, which down to Morelli’s time 
were almost unanimously attributed to 
Raphael’s first period. The too little heeded 
art of Pinturicchio, whom Vasari did so 
much to dénigrer, stands forth after Ler- 
molieff’s searching demonstrations a much 
bigger and a more original thing than 
it did when he was _ conveniently 
summed up as a_ sort of satellite 
and understudy of Perugino. More and 
more do these daringly original and in- 
geniously worked-out theories of the 
Milanese critic find support and corrobora- 
tion in the independent researches of 
unprejudiced students of Italian art. It is 
quite possible not to be in complete agree- 
ment with him on all points of detail, not 
to be absolutely carried away by all his 
ascriptions and arguments; but it is diffi- 
cult, following without parti pris his main 
contentions and the technical proofs by 
which they are accompanied, not to be 
convinced that here we have at last a 
solid basis for the study of Raphael’s 
earlier career, a classification of his earlier 
paintings and drawings, resting on some- 
thing firmer than mere individual con- 
jecture, varying with the eye and the 
temperament of the particular beholder. 
And, again, Morelli’s views, startling and 
iconoclastic as they at first appeared, are 
thoroughly in accordance with the normal 
development of an artistic temperament 
such as that of the suave Sanzio, whose 
genius, with all its force and elasticity, had 
a very strong admixture of the feminine— 
not to be confounded with the effeminate— 
causing him in his beginnings to cling for 
support to painters of infinitely inferior 
power, whose art, assimilating and making 
his own, he then soon left behind in his 
rapid progross towards maturity and per- 
fection. 

Morelli does full justice, now as heretofore, 
to the splendid artistic treasures contained 
in the Berlin Gallery, in which he holds the 
Florentine, Ferrarese, and Early Venetian 
schools to be more finely represented than 
in any collection north of the Alps. A 
juxtaposition in the volume of the two ver- 
sions of Botticelli’s ‘‘ Giuliano de’ Medici ’’— 
the one at Berlin, the other formerly in 
Morelli’s own collection, and now with the 
rest of that collection in the Municipal 
Gallery of Bergamo—goes further than any 
words, even those of the author himself, could 
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do to prove the superiority of the Morellian 
example over that which at Berlin assumes 
to be the original. Again, to our mind the 
author convincingly makes out that the 
curious ‘‘ Madonna and Child” (No. 104a 
of the new Berlin Catalogue), ascribed by 
Dr. Bode to Verrocchio himself, is far too 
tesque and altogether too second-rate 
to be by that master, revealing, as its 
types do; rather the influence of Antonio 
Pollajuolo. Here, again, it was a happy 
idea of Dr. Frizzoni’s to give with the text 
a reproduction of Verrocchio’s exquisite 
terra-cotta ‘‘ Madonna and Child” in the 
gallery of the Sta. Maria Nuova hospital at 
Florence—his very finest production of this 
articular class. Those who look from the 
one to the other reproduction will be pretty 
well able to solve the question of attribu- 
tion for themselves, and they can scarcely 
fail to do so in a sense favourable to Morelli’s 
contention. The author appears to us some- 
what less successful in dealing with the re- 
maining pictures belonging to this peculiar 
group—that is, the three Madonnas at the 
National Gallery, the Berlin Gallery, and the 
Stiidel Institut respectively ; the ‘Tobias 
and the Archangel ” at the National Gallery; 
and the “Tobias with the three Arch- 
angels” in the Accademia delle Belle Arti 
of Florence. ‘The reason is that he too 
stubbornly pushes aside the question of 
the influence exercised upon this group by 
Verrocchio, apparently because he distrusts 
the source whence the theory comes. We 
may assume that in the present state of the 
controversy very few serious students of 
Italian art will be found to re-assert that 
our “Tobias and the Archangel” is from 
the brush of Verrocchio himself. Never- 
theless, that this curious, if not a little 
grotesque, work, as well as the other paint- 
ings above indicated, show, in a varying 
degree, the influence of the great painter- 
sculptor is hardly to be denied. Dr. 
Frizzoni, in his book on Morelli’s collection 
at Bergamo presently to be mentioned, has 
done fuller justice to the theory started by 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle and developed by 
Bode and Bayersdorfer. In discussing our 
author’s beautiful little ‘“‘ Tobias with the 
Archangel’’—yet another variation of this 
subject dear to the Florentines—he acknow- 
ledges the influence of Leonardo’s master, 
as shown in the types, while putting aside 
any idea of his personal participation in 
the work. 

One of the interesting novelties of 
the present volume is the suggestion that 
Credi’s beautiful early work, ‘‘ The Madonna 
and Child enthroned between two saints,” 
in the cathedral of Pistoia, is in part the 
work of his master Verrocchio. Certainly, 
the altar-piece is in gravity and dignity of 
design so far beyond anything else that 
Credi has done—even the famous examples 
in the Accademia of Florence and the 
Louvre— that such a collaboration of 
master and pupil appears highly probable. 
The muscular, sculptural figure of St. 
John the Baptist is very characteristic of 
the author of the “ Baptism,” and is such 
as Credi has not again reproduced in all its 
severity. On the other hand, there is much 
in the delicacy of the finish and the loving 
elaboration of the detail to confirm the view 





that, while the general design reveals the 
master’s spirit and hand, the working out and 
execution are those of the pupil. A famous 


study of drapery in the Louvre collection 


of drawings, there attributed alternatively 
to Leonardo or Credi, but probably by the 
latter master, appears to us to be the design 
for that which in the altarpiece covers the 
lower limbs of the Madonna. The interest- 
ing if not a little repellent ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady” in the Liechtenstein Gallery at 
Vienna, put forward by Dr. Miiller-Walde 
and other German critics as from the hand 
of Leonardo himself, is by Morelli tentatively 
assigned to Verrocchio, while Dr. Frizzoni 
inclines to the opinion that it may be an 
early work by Lorenzo di Credi under the 
influence of his master. 

We still feel unable to follow the eminent 
critic in his ascription of the Montoliveto 
‘‘ Annunciation” (No. 1288 in the Uffizi 
Gallery, and there ascribed to Leonardo da 
Vinci) to Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, although in 
the new volume he much elaborates and 
strengthens his case. The ‘‘ Annunciation” 
appears to us still, to all intents and pur- 
peses, a work of the Quatirocento—more 
precisely of the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century; and the imitation, if imitation it 
be, is that of Leonardo in his earlier Floren- 
tine phase, not of the transformed and 
much more Milanese Leonardo who re- 
turned to Florence in 1503, and whose 
artistic relation to the youthful Ridolfo 
is shown in such productions of the 
latter as the “ Goldsmith” of the Pitti 
Gallery, long accepted as the work of 
the greater master. As regards the in- 
teresting ‘‘ Madonna and Child,” No. 27 in 
the Berlin Catalogue—and there, though no 
longer withouta query, ascribed to Mantegna 
—Morelli furnishes the most convincing 
grounds for excluding it from the list of 
the great Paduan’s genuine works; but his 
positive ascription of the panel to Bar- 
tolommeo Vivarini, though it has a good 
deal in its favour, is more open to 
challenge. It must, however, be pre- 
ferred to Dr. Bode’s hypothesis, that the 
painting may perhaps be a Mantegnesque 
work of Giovanni Bellini. To that master’s 
early Paduan productions it appears to us to 
bear hardly even the most superficial re- 
semblance. 

It may be remarked by the way 
that Lermolieff, in his repudiation of 
the theory of influences, goes a good deal 
too far in the opposite direction. Surely if 
we compare the later with the earlier 
phase of Muranese art — Antonio with 
Bartolommeo Vivarini—we can hardly resist 
the conclusion that the all-pervading in- 
fluence of Mantegna did make itself felt in 
the work of the latter. Surely the art of 
the mighty Paduan asserted its encroaching 
power, whether at first or second hand, on 
all the chief schools of North Italy—on 
the Ferrarese, the Venetian and later 
Muranese, the Veronese, and the Vicentine. 


And, again, does not Mantegna’s own early | 


career show traces of various distinct in- 
fluences? In addition to those of his master 
Squarcione, of Donatello, and perhaps of 
Jacopo Bellini, do we not find in his 
earliest productions echoes of the elder 
Muranese school itself? A comparison of 
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Mantegna’s early polyptychon, with single 
figures of St. Luke and other Saints, at the 
Brera, with a polyptychon by Giovanni and 
Antonio da Murano in the same gallery, 
should go far to convince the beholder that 
the younger master owes much to the 
elder as regards both the general arrange- 
ment of his altar-piece and the conception 
of some of the figures. To us it has always 
appeared that Mantegna asserted in Upper 
Italy a power of attraction analogous to 
that exercised north of the Alps by Roger 
van der Weyden, whose influence, however, 
extended itself over a much wider area than 
that commanded by the Paduan—including, 
as it did, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
even the Iberian Peninsula. 

In dealing with the Lombard schools 
Morelli further discusses the art of Boltraffio, 
and gives tho opinion, which we can hardly 
imagine being called into question by any- 
one acquainted with the picture, that the 
beautiful ‘‘Madonna and Child” in the 
gallery of Buda-Pest (there ascribed to 
Leonardo da Vinci) is really from the brush 
of Boltraffio, and not from that of an anony- 
mous pupil of Leonardo. In the author's 
very best manner, because not overlaid with 
controversial matter, are the passages of 
the work dealing with the art of Bernardino 
Luini and Gaudenzio Ferrari. Indeed, 
Morelli may be said to have been the 
first to define the true position in North 
Italian art of Gaudenzio, whose pro- 
nounced and often annoying mannerisms 
should not blind us to the passion and 
power, to the pictorial splendour, of his 
works, both in fresco and in oils. Gaudenzio, 
as presented to us by Morelli, is no longer 
the exponent of a composite and artificially 
generated style, the friend and companion 
of Raphael (!). He stands forth as, even 
in his most mannered and least admirable 
performances, an artist of absolute origi- 
nality. He isshownto have been legitimately 
and normally developed, on the one side from 
the parent school of Vercelli, on the other 
from the Milanese Bramantino, and to have 
imported into his art neither more nor less 
of the Raphaelesque suavity than might be 
acquired unconsciously and at second hand 
by any Italian painter flourishing during 
the first half of the sixteenth century. 


Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni’s charming volume, 
reproducing with a commentary, as instruc- 
tive as it is modest and unassuming in tone, 
the chief paintings in the choice collection 
left by Morelli to the city of Bergamo, is as 
fitting a monument as could be desired to 
the memory of his revered teacher and friend. 
While in general adopting and sometimes 
further developing his master’s views, he 
does not scruple, in the rare cases where the 
facts of the case appear to call for it, to take 
up an independent attitude. Thus, he acqui- 
esces in Dr. Bode's classification of the 
beautiful little “‘ Tobias and the Archangel ” 
in this collection; and elsewhere in 
volume he records his newly-acquired con- 
viction that the interesting little “ St. 
Margaret,” ascribed by Morelli to Timoteo 
Viti, and so frequently referred to in 
his works, is, though 


design for which Raphael’s precursor is 
answerable, a copy and not an original. 


the | 


unquestionably a | 





Among the reproductions which grace the 
book are to be found the “ Lionello d’Este” 
of Pisanello—not a pendant, be it noted, of 
the portrait just acquired by the Louvre, 
but a much smaller work than the latter ; 
the ‘‘ Death of Virginia” and the “Giuliano 
de’ Medici” of Botticelli; the interesting 
Ferrarese “St. John the Baptist,” the 
author of which is still to seek; the two 
beautiful ‘‘ Madonnas,” representing suc- 
cessive stages in the earlier practice of 
Giovanni Bellini; the rare and lovely little 
work of Moretto’s early time, ‘‘ Christ and 
the Woman of Samaria,” &c. Among 
the works by Dutch masters may be noted, 
as especially interesting, the ‘‘ Peasant’s 
Family with the Satyr,” a signed work by 
Barend Fabritius ; the masterly “‘ Smoker” 
by Jan Miense Molenaer; and the superb 
portrait of a young Dutch lady, which Dr. 
Frizzoni thinks may possibly be a likeness 
of Saskia by Rembrandt, but which appears 
to us rather the unusually fine production 
of a follower under the master’s immediate 
influence. Morelli never affected to speak 
ex cathedra with regard to Netherlandish 
painting, of which he was, nevertheless, no 
mean judge. To his unerring instinct for 
what is fine and true in art, even when it 
has so few connecting links with that of his 
own land, these few admirably chosen 
specimens of the masters of Holland bear 
witness, even though we may not be able 
in every case to endorse without question 
the collector’s own attributions. 


Miss Constance Ffoulkes, to whose able 
pen we already owe an excellent translation 
of Morelli’s volume on the Borghese and 
Doria-Panfili Galleries, has now given us, 
with equal skill and accuracy, an English 
version of the second volume, dealing with 
the Galleries of Munich and Dresden. The 
translator had, to start with, a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the Italian 
schools of the golden prime, and she, more- 
over, enjoyed the advantage of receiving 
guidance and advice from Morelli himself, 
so that she found herself in every way well 
equipped to perform the arduous task so 
far successfully carried out by the publica- 
tion of the present volume. We hope that 
she will be able to devote her energies 
to bringing before the public in an English 
dress the final volume with which we have 
now been dealing. The English translation 
has certain advantages over the original 
volume itself, seeing that it brings forward 
—in more than one instance for the first 
time in an English work on art—important 
illustrations not to be found in the German 
edition. Among these are the ‘“‘ Madonna 
and Child with Saints,” by Giorgione, in 
the Prado Gallery at Madrid; the now 
famous “ Venus” of the same master at 








Dresden ; the Giorgione portrait at Buda- 
Pest, now recognised as that of the Venetian | 
poet, Antonio Broccardo; the beautiful | 
‘*Madonna of Paitone,” by Moretto, so | 
coarsely travestied in the Dresden copy | 
| first repudiated by Morelli; and the 
|eurious ‘‘Salome with the head of St. | 
| John the Baptist,” by Bartolommeo Veneto, | 
formerly put down to the school of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and first identified by Dr. Frizzoni 
as the work of this hybrid, puzzling painter. 
CravvE PuILirs, 





THE CHAMPS DE MARS SALON. 

Paris: April 24, 1894, 
THE Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts hag 
stolen a march on its rival, and will open its 
exhibition to-morrow ; while the original Salon, 
that of the Champs Elysées, will open as usual 
on May 1. This artistic coup de Jarnac, and 
the charge of ten francs for admission to-day 
(Varnishing-day), afford another example of 
the mercantile spirit which now reigns in the 
world of art. 

The most notable feature of this Salon is the 
large addition of foreigners. New-comers have 
joined the contingent of American, British, 
German, Danish, and Swedish artists who ex- 
hibited last year, and their work generally 
displays a most pleasing variety of talent and 
originality. 

From a purely artistic point of view, the most 
novel portion of the exhibition is the collection 
of 280 gouaches, or water-colour drawings, 
by M. James Tissot, illustrating the life of 
Christ, in five parts—‘ The Childhood,” 
“The Preaching,” ‘‘The Holy Week,” “The 
Passion,” ‘The Resurrection.”’ In addition, 
the same artist has sent views of Jerusalem 
and the country around painted in oils, and 
some eighty architectural designs, fragments 
of monuments, and ruins. For the last eight 
years M. Tissot has been engaged in this 
most difficult series of ‘‘ compositions,” which 
has been a labour of love and faith. Two 
rooms on the ground floor have been 
specially designed and decorated for him 
by M. Jambon, so that the collection may 
be viewed under the most favourable con- 
ditions. Chapter by chapter, almost verse 
by verse, M. Tissot has studied and portrayed 
the personages, the incidents, and the scenes in 
the life of Christ. The Apostles, the fishermen, 
Joseph the carpenter, the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, all the various types of Jews and 
Arabs, the Temple of MHerod, Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, and all the familiar spots, are 
presented to us with life-like fidelity. This 
collection is a Salon in itself, though the 
remaining studies and pictures will not be 
exhibited until next year. 

On reaching the galleries upstairs, we are at 
once attracted by M. Puvis de Chavanne’s large 
decorative panels intended for the staircase and 
ceiling of the Hotel de Ville. These splendid 
pieces of decorative art were exhibited un- 
tinished last year; now they present a most 
admirable and complete series of highly 
ornamental pictures. The large panel at the 
end of Room I., occupied last year by M. 
Puvis de Chavanne’s ‘‘ Victor Hugo offering 
his Lyre to the City of Paris,” is now entirely 
taken up with a Prov nce landscape by M. 
Montenard. M. Roll has not sent any large 
canvas like his last year’s ‘“‘ Féte 4 Versailles,” 
but a series of varied and interesting subjects, 
among which is a very remarkable *‘ Ouvriers 
de la Terre.” It is an early morning effect, 
the moon not yet set: in the foreground 4 
woman with her child clasped to her breast, 
while her husband, a country labourer, walks, 
his head bent, behind her; the tone of the 
picture is grey and sombre, corresponding 
with the expression of poverty, toil, an? 
sorrow of the man and his wife. M. Dagnan’s 
“Christ at Gethsemane ” is the best of his four 
exhibits, deeply impressive and simple im 
treatment. The figure of Christ is wrapt in 4 
dark mantle, which hangs straight from the 
shoulders, leaving no curves of drapery; the 
light is centred on the face, which wears 4 
most beautiful expression of resignation and 
hope. The same artist’s portrait of M. Bartet, 
of the Comédie Francaise, is an exquisite piece 
of finished work. Another fine portrait is that 


of the sculptor, Dampt, by M. Aman-Jean, 


who represents his friend in his leather aprov, 


seated, his hands clasped on his knees, with 4 
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look full of deep thought on his face. The 
quaintly adorned wooden frame in which the 
portrait is set adds to the originality of the 
picture. A splendid piece of painting is M. 
Gandara’s portrait of the Princesse de Chimay, 
close to which, in strange contrast, hangs 
Mr. Whistler’s full-length of the Comte de 
Montesquiou-Fézensac, who looks as if he had 
just been summoned from the world of 
phantasms. Mr. Sargent’s portrait of a pretty 
young lady in a decolleté velvet dress with 
spangled silver trimming, seated on a sofa of 
neutral fawn colour, the curtains behind and 
the background being of the same tone, is one 
of the best in the salon. 

We miss the names of Watts, Burne-Jones, 
and Alma Tadema; but Messrs. Henry Moore, 
Guthrie, Lavery, and Stott of Oldham, are 
among the English exhibitors this year. 

C. NICHOLSON. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., has been ‘appointed 
director of the National Gallery, in succession 
to Sir Frederick Burton, who retires by reason 
of age. 


In addition to the Royal Academy, the 
following exhibitions will open next week: at 
the Fine Art Society’s—some paintings and 
sketches of ‘‘ Military England of To-day,” by 
Mr. J. B. Beadle; and also a collection of 
drawings of Venice, by the late Charles E. 
Herne, together with pictures contributed to 
the Herne Fund by members of the Royal 
Anglo-Australian Society of Artists; at Mr. 
J. Ichenhauser’s galiery in New Bond-street, a 
col lection of portraits of beautiful women and 
famous men, together with a few examples of 
the old Dutch masters ; at the Gallery of Sacred 
Art (formerly the Doré Gallery), a new picture 
by Mr. Herbert Schmalz, entitled ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalene” ; and at the Carlton Gallery, Pall 
Mall, “‘The Derby, 1893,” by Mr. G. D. Giles. 


Royal Academy Pictures, 1894, will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in five parts, as last 
year. The first of these will be ready early in 
May. Reproductions of some important 
pictures will appear exclusively in its pages. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. have in the 
press, for publication in May, a popular treatise 
on The Art of Illustration, by Mr. Henry 
Blackburn. It will contain information on 
drawing for the press and kindred subjects, 
with numerous illustrations. 


TuE Duke of York will preside at a lecture 
on “Future Researches in Palestine, and the 
Important Results to be Expected from Them,” 
to be delivered by Major Conder on Tuesday, 
next, at 4 p.m. at the Westminster Town 
Hall. The proceeds will be devoted to the 
explorations at Jerusalem, for which a Firman 
has just been granted by the Sublime Porte. 


Tu seventh ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund will be held in the hall 
of the Zoological Society, Hanover-square, on 
Wednesday, May 23, at 4 p.m., with Sir John 
Fowler, the president, in the chair. 


.. THE Dulwich Picture Gallery will be open on 
pundays, from 2 to 5 p-m., during the months 
of May, June and J uly. 


Ir the number of persons attending picture 
galleries when they are opened on Sundays be 
a proof of the success of the movement—or 
rather a Justification of it—the Sunday opening 
- the Guildhall exhibition must at least be 
+e to have been justified; for, on the first 

unday, so great was the throng that once, if 
not oftener, the doors had to be closed until 

ere Was some abatement of the crowd. The 








movement, we observe, is spreading to the 
provinces, even if it did not originate there. 
One or more of the large corporation galleries 
in provincial places are open habitually on the 
Sunday; and at Cardiff a temporary loan 
exhibition has lately been organised, with a 
view of testing the popular demand for the 
privilege. Several local amateurs have contri- 
buted works by English masters of importance 
—Turner’s ‘‘Ewenny Priory” and Romney’s 
unusual *‘ Italian Landscape, with Laundresses”’ 
figuring in the show—while three living artists 
—Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. Albert Goodwin, and 
Sir E. B. Jones—have lent interesting pic- 
tures, in token, it may be presumed, of 
sympathy with the movement. It may be 
somewhat amusing to chronicle the fact 
that perhaps the most important picture 
shown at Cardiff by Mr. Watts is his 
portrait of the late Lord Shaftesbury. 
The irony of Fate has reserved strange 
treatment for that ever thoughtful and 
admirable philanthropist; for, while at Cardiff 
his portrait figures as one of the chief attrac- 
tions of an exhibition from which he would 
certainly have felt it his duty to withhold his 
sympathy, his monument in London — Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert’s Fountain—takes the form of 
an unabashed and valiant Cupid, directing 
his gaze, and presumably his arrow, towards 
the ladies in Piccadilly-circus. Of both these 
circumstances, let us trust that the shade of 
the deceased nobleman, in the Elysian Fields, 
remains unaware. 


Is not the craze for Constable in what are, 
after all, sometimes the least masterly of his 
manifestations, carried to a length almost as 
ridiculous as the craze for orchids and postage 
stamps? On Saturday, at Christie’s, over six 
thousand pounds was obtained for a canvas by 
this fashionable and potent craftsman, not 
comparable for one moment with such an 
admitted masterpiece as that which has for 
some years been an ornament of the National 
Gallery. The picture sold at Christie’s made 
some mark at an exhibition at Lille, a few years 
earlier than the date at which the more memor- 
able ‘‘ Hay Wain” made its justified success in 
Paris. The Lille picture, though obviously not 
without some merits of force and originality, 
was scarcely in the best sense ‘‘ representative ”’; 
and it is much to be feared that, in the matter 
of Constable, wealthy or speculative buyers are 
just now being led away by the clamour of a 
name. 


Tu last number of the Mittheilungen of the 
German Archaeological Institute (viii. 4) con- 
tains an elaborate review of Prof. Middleton’s 
Ancient Rome by Dr. Ch. Hiilsen, who asserts 
that it is a dilettante work, distigured by 
inaccurate statements and drawings, and 
characterised by worse plagiarisms than those 
of which Mr. Middleton has himself com- 
plained. In the same number Dr. Hiilsen also 
gives a convenient summary, with illustrations, 
of the recent discoveries made in connexion 
with the Pantheon. 


WE quote the following from the Athens 
correspondent of the T'imes :— 


**Some interesting discoveries have just been made 
in Central Crete by Mr. Arthur Evans. The sites 
of two hitherto unknown primeval cities have been 
found, one with an acropolis and a votive grotto 
ccntaining Mycenaean idols; the other at Goulas, 
with stupendous ruins, perhaps those of what was 
once the principal centre of the Mycenaean world, 
also with an acropolis and the remains of a primitive 
palace. Traces were also discovered of the 
Mycenaean system of writing, which seems to have 
been closely parallel with the Hittite and picto- 
graphic systems. Another system, apparently 
alphabetic, has been discovered, approaching more 
nearly to the Cypriote syllabary, the objects being 
reduced to linear forms.”’ 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. MAnns’s annual benetit concert took place 
at the Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon, 
when the programme contained two instru- 
mental novelties. It commenced with the first 
of the three Overtures (‘‘In der Natur’’) 
recently published by Dr. Dvorak under the 
general title ‘‘ Triple Overture.” The second 
and third were recently performed at the Palace, 
but surely they cught to have been all given at 
the same time ; in the very first of the set there 
is a theme which plays a very tragic part iu 
the third, entitled ‘‘ Otello.” The first has 
pleasing subject matter and _ picturesque 
orchestration ; the music, of course, clever, is 
fresh and healthy, and there is more than one 
sign in it that Wagner and Grieg rank among 
Dvorik’s favourite composers. The Triple 
Overture seems as if it required its poetical 
basis to be known; this is especially the case 
with the third section, but itis also necessary 
to establish the connexion between the various 
sections. Dvorak evidently works in the 
direction of programme music, and yet, as in his 
Symphony in G, he withholds the programme. 
It has been justly remarked that much so-called 
programme music is not such, while much 
music, supposed, from the absence of title, to 
be absolute, has really a poetical basis. The 
second novelty was a Fantasia for pianoforte 
and orchestra by M. Saint-Saéns, entitled 
‘** Africa.”” The piece is of comparatively loose 
construction; various themes, more or less 
characteristic, are heard. It is very fairly 
described in the programme-book as an 
“amusing and ingenious” work. It was 
wdmirably played by Miss Fanny Davies. The 
programme included Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, performed by the band under the 
direction of Mr. Manns with romantic feeling 
and verve. Miss Rina Allerton made her first 
appearance as a vocalist. While not successful 
in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ah Perfido,’’ she was heard to 
better advantage in Grieg’s Solvejg’s song. 
Miss Brema sang Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl King” with 
some power, but the song is far better suited 
for a baritone voice. 


Master Bronislaw Huberman (of Warsaw) 
gave «a violin recital at the Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. It would be interesting 
to know his exact age. Some press opinions 
were given on the programme. According to 
one, Joachim, in June 1892, speaks of him as 
‘the eight years’ old boy’”’; yet, according to 
a testimonial, signed by a professor of the Paris 
Conservatoire in April, 1894, Master Huber- 
man is still an “‘ eight years’ old” boy. Well, 
even supposing him to be in his teens, he is 
wonderful. He first played Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto, with Mr. Ganz at the piano- 
forte. At the outset, his intonation wis not 
quite perfect, owing perhaps, to nervousness or 
excitement ; but he soon recovered himself. 
The performance was remarkable for fine 
technique, intelligence, and feeling. The read- 
ing was modelled on that of Dr. Joachim, 
with whom, if we mistake not, Master Huber- 
man studied for a while. He afterwards 
played a transcription of Chopin’s early Noc- 
turne in E flat, with astonishing skill and taste. 
But to our mind he was far more wonderful in 
a movement froma Bach Suite; the technical 
difficulties were overcome with ease, but the 
music was interpreted with marked intelli- 
gence, and with an ¢élan quite surprising. 
Master Huberman will no doubt soon give « 
second concert. He appears to be a healthy 
boy, and to play as if he were really fond vf 
mnsic. He has already tried his band at 
composition. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK, 
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